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PUSHING 
PIPE-LINE 
PRODUCTS with 
PUBLICITY 


A barrel of crude oil yields many marvelous things. 
The problem of marketing these various products 
for the oldest and largest manufacturer of lubricating 
oils in the world—The Atlantic Refining Company 
—was put up to Advertising Headquarters a little 
over two years ago. 


Since then thousands of motorists have learned 
to ask for ATLANTIC Gasoline (Puts Pep in Your 
Motor*) and ATLANTIC Motor Oils—Light, Me- 
dium, Heavy and PoLARINE (Keeps Upkeep Down”) 
—byname. Thousands of housewives now seal their 
jelly jars. with PAROWAx. Scores of thoroughfares 
have been paved with ATLANTIC Asphalt. Sales 
have likewise jumped in ATLANTIC Rayolight Oil, 
Rayo Lamps, New Perfection Oil Stoves, ATLANTIC 
Products for the Farm, and ATLANTIC Products for 
the Household. 


The designing and maaufacturing of labels, garage signs, painted 
bulletins, etc., have also been an important feature of our serv- 
ice to the Atlantic Refining Company. 


* Created at Advertising Headquarters. 
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concérns representing 40% of the total capital 
invested in merchandising and manufacturing 
in the United States. 


NEW EDITION JUST ISSUED 


9000 Subscribers in Advance of Publication 


The Biggest Concerns in U.S. and Abroad—Their 
Average Capital Exceeds $2,000,000 each. 
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House That Built No Defense 


A True Story 
By Edward Mott Woolley 


UT in the Middle West, half 

hidden at the foot of a wood- 
ed hill, stands a small factory that 
bears no sign. So modest and 
unobtrusive is this little plant that 
scarcely any of the people there- 
abouts know what it makes, al- 
though it has been there two 
years. Indeed, they would not be 
much wiser if it labeled itself, for 
its name would appear something 
like this: 


“THE CHEMILINE MANUFACTURING 
CoMPANY” 


This name, I must explain, is 
my own invention, since I am 
bound by confidences that are in- 
violate. Yet before I go further 
I wish to assure you that I am 
not writing fiction, but am telling 
the true story of a great American 
dilemma. The editor of Printers’ 
INK is in possession of the real 
name of this corporation, and of 
other facts that cannot at present 


be divulged. Printers’ INK, as- 


you know, is not a_ story-book. 
Nevertheless, if I were in truth 
writing a story, I could hardly 
invent situations of greater dra- 
matic interest or write a tale with 
a bigger motif. 

In many articles, extending over 
a long term of years, it has been 
my aim to portray contemporary 
business life in the United States. 
The present narrative falls in the 
same category, but it goes fur- 
ther. I have a feeling that in its 
very substance it might almost 
stand as an epic of contemporary 
international business, though I 
shall not attempt an epos, or try 


to do more than make this mate- 
rial reflect, as I believe it does, 
the dangerous traits of American 
business. The story of the Chemi- 
line Manufacturing Company may 
well stand as a warning. 

It is not, however, the story. of 
the Chemiline Company alone, for 
the plot is deep and sinister and 
involves a huge corporation whose 
factories are only a few hours 
away from the seclusion of the 
wood where the Chemiline people 
have located. Let us call this 
larger concern the X Manufactur- 
ing Company, maker of synthetic 
chemical products under the trade- 
marked name, say, of Syntholine. 

Thus, on one hand you have the 
first group of characters, the 
Chemiline people, with their shy 
little factory hidden away from 
the passersby on the road that 
runs a few rods from its solitary 
building. On the other hand, you 
have a twenty-million-dollar com- 
pany, with a great plant and sub- 
sidiary factories here and there. 

You have in the first group a 
body of reserved, secretive men, 
an unknown product, a record yet 
to be written. In the second group 
you behold a brilliant achieve- 
ment, large profits, a business 
seemingly established and fortified 
beyond peradventure. 

And yet you encounter the 
anomaly of a great business on the 
verge of a mighty crisis, brought 
about by that mysterious little 
plant in the deep woods; and this, 
notwithstanding the fact that the 
big business is to-day more pros- 
perous than it ever was, with its 
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factories flashing lights from its 
windows all night. 

An enigma? No, simply the 
working out of plans laid with 
cunning minds and superb pa- 
tience and toil. 

Not long ago I read a war story, 
about a submarine that slipped 
into the chief harbor of its enemy 
on a dark night and mined the 
channel. Next day when the battle- 
ships came forth to fight the sub- 
marine’s allies they. were blown to 
pieces, at their own gates. The 
tale vividly portrayed the very 
situation existing between this 
little concern and the big one. The 
little one is the submarine that 
has been mining the harbor. 

Several decades ago a young 
chemist, working in an industrial 
plant, spilled some acid upon in- 
gredients he was analyzing. A 
peculiar substance was formed, 
and he studied it. Thus, out of 


an accident grew some artificial 
industrial necessities. 

The chemist was shrewd, and 
kept his own counsel until he got 


patents on his process; then he 
went to capitalists. 

“The world will have to take 
our product!” he said. 

“It looks like a good thing,” 
acceded the money kings, “but we 
must have full financial control.” 

“No,” he answered, “it is mine, 
and I mean to keep a grip on it.” 

He did. In a one-room shop 
he began to manufacture his prod- 
uct, and almost immediately ‘he 
chose for it a trade-name, which 
in a way has followed it ever 
since. For this trade-marked 


name I have substituted in this ~- 


article “Syntholine,” which I do 
not derive in any sense from the 
actual trade-mark. Syntholine 
made a hit from the start, and 
the very capitalists who had set 
their own conditions now went to 
X and asked to come in on his 
terms. A factory was built, and 
speedily outgrown; then a larger 
one, and another still larger. 
Syntholine was demanded in great 
quantities in the chemical field. 
Then along came the usual batch 
of infringers, and patent suits 
were fought for years, resulting 
in complete victory for the X 
Manufacturing Company. The 


absolute ownership of Syntholine 
was established. 

You may imagine from what 
little I have said of X that he was 
a man of strong mental qualities. 
in which the ego was especially 
developed. As the business grew 
this quality in the make-up of X 
strengthened. He had said that he 
meant to control’ Syntholine, and 
so he did. Not only did he con- 
trol it, but established an absolute 
dictatorship over everybody in his 
organization. He died recently, 
and I do not mean disrespect to 
his memory. It is only to point 
out his mistakes that I narrate 
his story. He was a paradox: a 
builder of great things, and a de 
stroyer of them at the same time. 
But I am getting ahead of the 
story. 


THE OLD FALLACY: TOO MUCH 
BUSINESS TO ADVERTISE 


Many years ago the first shadow 
appeared on the horizon of the 
X Company. It was no shadow to 
X, because his egotism was too 
great to concede it, but to some 
of the men under him it caused 
vague apprehensions. One of them 
put the matter before him some- 
thing like this: 

“There is a certain distrust 
growing up among our customers, 
based on the fact that our product 
is a synthetic one. Our trade 
enemies are assiduously stabbing 
us in the back, and making capital 
of our very trade-mark. They 
spread indefinite but injurious re- 
ports about Syntholine, and these 
are magnified in their circulation.” 

“These fellows cannot hurt us,” 
retorted X. “Syntholine speaks 
for itself.” 

“But we might do something to 
offset this scurrilous campaign,” 
insisted the other. “We might 
advertise.” 

“Why advertise?” demanded X. 
“Are we not rushed to‘ the limit? 
Aren’t our factories running three 
shifts ?” 

Thus for several years the mat- 
ter rested, so far as the X people 
were concerned. Money continued 
to pour in, and the profits were 
enormous. X became a millionaire 
and manifested a tendency to de- 
vote himself to other things. He 
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bought a great stock-range in the 
far West and spent months at a 
time on it. He traveled abroad 
and had a castle in Switzerland. 
He established a winter home in 
California. Yet all this time he 
maintained the same grip on his 
Syntholine organization, holding 
his dominant position and permit- 
ting no departure from his own 
policies. He employed and dis- 
charged his executives, either in 
person or by wire, and gauged 
every result by his own narrow 
vision. One of his sons graduated 
from Yale, and, without experi- 
ence, was made the nominal head 
of the main factory, yet without 
any authority. This young man 
proved to be a chip off the old 
block, for he rebelled, and pro- 
ceeded to run things himself—for 
a few weeks. Then came a quar- 


rel with his father, and he left 
abruptly and established an indus- 
try of his own, in another line, 
and made good. 

Then a nephew was put in 
charge of the plant, and did the 


bidding of X for years, until 
paresis claimed him. It is said 
that he remained at his post for 
two years after this slow malady 
attacked him. Meanwhile, X con- 
tinued to be the long-distance dic- 
tator, but almost nothing was done 
to keep manufacturing methods 
up-to-date. There was a board of 
directors, to be sure, and some of 
them saw plainly enough the drift 
of things. They made recommen- 
dations, which, however, bore no 
weight with X 

“We are making plenty of 
money, aren’t we?” he asked, 
whenever it was proposed to mod- 
ernize the antiquated plant. 

And so they were! With forty 
per cent dividends, and more, what 
could they ask? 

Then finally came a distinct 
shock—to everybody except X 
himself. It came in the form of 2 
letter from a very large user of 
the X Company’s chemical prod- 
ucts. Here is the substance of it: 

“Owing to the long-continued 
evil reports in the trade about 
Syntholine, we are forced to adopt 
a new policy in its use. We be- 
lieve in Syntholine ourselves, and 
have always found it of high qual- 


INK 


ity and worthy of the uses to 
which we put it, but, unfortu- 
nately, we get so many suspicious 
inquiries from our own customers 
that we feel we can no longer 
feature the name. In former years 
the name Syntholine was an asset 
to us, but now it has become a 
liability. ‘We believe that its con- 
tinued use on our part would re- 
sult in the deflection of valuable 
trade, and, therefore, we ask you 
to discontinue trade-marking the 
containers in which you supply 
us Syntholine.” 

X was abroad at this time, and 
nobody in the X offices dared to 
act one way or the other. In the 
course of a few days the president 
was located, and he cabled back 
forthwith: 

“Syntholine will always be Syn- 
tholine. Cut off these insolent 
people.” 

Reports of such things spread 
rapidly, and contagion travels fast. 
Other large users of the product 
put a ban on the trade-name, and, 
meeting with refusal, discontinued 
its use in favor of various substi- 
tutes that had sprung up. These 
other products were manifestly 
inferior, from a chemical stand- 
point, but the evil repute of Syn- 
tholine could no longer be with- 
stood. It was freely said by the 
X Company’s defamers that Syn- 
tholine would surely injure the 
fabrics and other products in 
which it was employed, and that 
in quality it had _ deteriorated 
greatly since its original success. 


CUTS LOOSE FROM TRADE-MARK 


When X returned and found the 
business seriously threatened, he 
began to share the alarm, and 
attempted to show his customers 
that they were wrong. Failing to 
stem the tide against him, he 
finally did what his friends had 
never known him to do, surren- 
dered, and began putting out 
Syntholine without a trade-mark 
wherever this was demanded. 

In other respects he was as 
obdurate as ever. Again one of 
his associates came to him and 
said: 

“The time has come when we 
must advertise. We must do more 
than that if we are to perpetuate 
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THE LURE of MOOSE LAND 


6 loon Halifax and Southwestern, a Canadian railway, 
this year engaged the H. K. McCann Company, Ltd., of 
Canada to direct its advertising campaign. 

The work of our Canadian office produced for this railway 
resulted in a new record for a season’s business. 

A booklet, “Advertising Service”, which describes our 
methods in both the United States and Canada wil! be 
sent upon request. 


THE H. K. MCCANN COMPANY 


New York San Francisco Cleveland Toronto 
In New York at 61 Broadway 


In Toronto at 56 Church Street 
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this business. We must have a 
real sales department and sell 
Syntholine.” 

“Isn’t our product moving all 
right again?” he asked. 

“Yes, we are up to capacity once 
more, yet you know we are not 
selling Syntholine, but an uniden- 
tified product. The prestige of 
our boasted trade-name is fast 
vanishing, and our enemies have 
gained the first lines. We are on 
the defensive.” 

“Well, what difference does it 
make, after all, what we call the 
stuff?” inquired X, forgetting that 
he had said Syntholine must al- 
ways be Syntholine. “The world 
has to have it, you see.” 

“But the good will of this busi- 
ness is bound up irrevocably in 
the trade-mark!” insisted the 
other. “Think of the dangers 
ahead for this company if we 
allow our goods to become vili- 
fied and ridiculed until it is 
commercially impossible to manu- 
facture them in their real identity! 
We have never spent a dollar in 
advertising, either to sell Syntho- 
line or to maintain its reputation 
against insult and slander. Let us 
now organize an advertising de- 
partment, secure competent men, 
and plan a great campaign to 
overcome this tremendous handi- 
cap. Let us reorganize the selling 
end of the business, too, so that 
our salesmen will no longer be 
mere order-takers for a product 
they are ashamed to name to their 
customers.” 

“Your imagination is playing a 
foolish game with you!” said X. 
“You talk fallacies. We have al- 
ways sold our product without 
advertising ; we are selling it now; 
we will continue to sell it. And as 
to our sales department, why 
change a policy that has served 
us amazingly all these years, and 
is so serving us to-day?” 

The years went by, and X’s 
theories seemed to be substan- 
tiated. Despite the continued 
decadence of the trade-name until 
it was practically out of use, the 
business prospered and the profits 
were large. There was no ques- 
tion as to the intrinsic value to 
industry of the company’s output, 
but the antipathy toward the name 


became almost grotesque. I have 
seen this sort of thing happen 
more than once. There is a cer- 
tain railroad that has allowed its, 
name to become the butt, of un- 
justified ridicule until people fre- 
quently apologize in confessing 
that they have taken a journey 
on it. How great the financial 
injury has been, you can estimate 
for yourself. The name of an 
automobile has drifted in the same 
direction, and while perhaps: no 
financial damage is yet apparent, 
who can say what the ultimate 
result will be unless active meas- 
ures are taken to restore :the 
dignity of the product? Already 
the business of selling accessories 
to -disguise that car—accessories 
put out by numerous manufac- 
turers—has reached large dimen- 
sions, and it thrives on the vul- 
garities and crude jests. which 
owners of these cars encounter all 
along the road. 


NO ATTEMPT TO MODERNIZE PLANT 


But X could not see what was 
coming, and the business went 
along at a lively rate, meanwhile 
accumulating in its factories and 
offices a vast quantity of drift- 
wood. Because of the lack of 
real competition, little effort had 
been made to improve mechanical 
methods or to cut costs. The 
company lacked -cost-finding sys- 
tems, adequate wage methods, 
efficiency engineering in the rout- 
ing of material through the 
factory, a modern arrangement of 
machinery, and even an experi- 
mental department. The conse- 
quent waste in unnecessary move- 
ments of men and material was 
high. Things were being done 
just as they had been for twenty 
years, and, indeed, much of the 
equipment was older than that. 
Lifting devices, for instance, were 
scarcely in evidence, and a dozen 
men were commonly requisitioned 
to perform operations that should 
have been done by mechanical 
means. Cumbersome, roundabout 
procedures were the rule. Coal 
was shoveled into wheelbarrows 
and moved by physical exertion 
into the boiler-room; tiny hand- 
trucks were employed in long 

(Continued on page 85) 
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Sure, Bad Copy Can Be Good! 


“Bad” Meaning, of Course, Departures From the Rules Laid Down by 
Grammarians and Rhetoricians 


By Charles Austin Bates 


“CAN Bad Copy Be Good?” 

Yes, sir, please, sir, it 
can. That is, if by “bad” you 
mean copy that doesn’t square 
~ with the rules of grammar and 
rhetoric. 

I’ve seen some corking copy 
that was written rotten. And I’ve 
seen much more that was gram- 
matically manicured and rheto- 
rically marcelled that didn’t have 
as much selling punch as a plate 
of blanc-mange—than which 
when it comes to insipidity, noth- 
ing can be whicher. 

Good copy is the copy that 
sells goods. It is “for that sole 
purpose, armed and engined for 
the same.” . 

Far be it from me to say that 
punchful copy cannot be made 
with strict adherence to the rules, 
for every once in a while I write 
some that way. The theory is 
that the rules were made to aid 
in clarity of expression—some of 
them also to add force. But, in 
my opinion, what advertising copy 
needs is rugged strength, rather 
than smooth correctness. 

For instance, “written rotten” 
is wholly incorrect—it is slangy 
and would surely be barred out 
of our very best magazines. But 
for the purpose of discussion, it 
is useful.. It is a short-arm jab 
that insured attention and pro- 
duced an inward smile in nine 
out of ten of you. 

Back a few lines I used the 
word “force” when “forcefulness” 
is a better literary word. 

“Quick—sure and easy” has 
more snap—greater impact—than 
“Quickly, surely and easily.” 

I believe a certain swing, 
rhythm and beat are desirable in 
advertising copy. They help to 
start responsive vibrations in the 
reader’s mind and to get them I 
would, if necessary, do things that 
would make Lindley Murray turn 
flip-flops in his sarcophagus. 


I do not mean to advocate uni- 
10 


. small boy avers: 


versal slaughter of the King’s 
English, but only an occasional 
justifiable homicide. When the 
“There ‘ain’t 
goin’ to be no core,” he doesn’t 
mean, what he says, but it is not 
dificult to unmistakably get his 
drift. 

And right there is one of those 
blamed split infinitives that cause 
so much insomnia among the truly 
pure. 

And also I have been told of 
the gross and inexcusable impro- 
priety of beginning a_ sentence 
with a conjunction. 

But, I opine that “to unmistak- 
ably get” conveys the idea quicker 
(1!) and stronger (1!) than “un- 
mistakably to get,” or “to get un- 
mistakably.” 

And beginning a sentence with 
“and” gives a punctuation pause 
of a different rhythmical value 
than you could get with a dash 
instead of the period. 


USAGE GREATER THAN DICTIONARIES 


Dictionaries and grammars are 
dead things and language and ex- 
pression are alive. - Usage even- 
tually makes right. We “first ab- 
hor, then pity, then embrace.” 

And then, pretty soon, there 
must be issued a new and revised 
book. The boy has outgrown his 
diapers and you gotta put him in 
pants—Oh, very well, make it 
trousers, if you are fussy about it. 

Some of the foregoing you may 
take with as many grains of salt 
as seem desirable. Surely there 
is much slovenly copy afloat. 
Surely it should be improved. 
Sentences are badly built. Words 
are awkwardly used. And I don’t 
like “these kind of thing.” Also, 
the frequent misuse of the word 
“transpire” fills me with utter and 
incommunicable woe. 

But this is not the worst that 
is the matter with copy. The au- 
thor of the question which start- 
ed this flux of words emphasizes 
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The 20c Cosmopolitan 


The February Cosmopolitan will impress more than 
a million purchasers with the conviction that it sur- 
passes anything heretofore attempted in magazine 
making. 


The difference in price will only serve to emphasize 
its outstanding preeminence. 


The million circulation mark is bound soon to be 
left far behind. 


More people than ever before will buy Cosmopolitan 
at 20c. 


More advertisers will use it too—because it repre- 


sents the only large unit of circulation in the quality 
field. 


And also, because it is the only class circulation that 
can be purchased at the standard rate of 50c a line 
per hundred thousand. 


Old advertisers, and those who use 
the February or March issues, may 
enjoy the $4.50 line rate and the 
$1750 page rate up to and includ- 
ing the August number. 


COSMOPOLITAN is a 
Member of the A. B.C. 
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the fact that it is selling force 
which makes copy pay. If a copy- 
writer is not a salesman, he is 
surely-one of the four most use- 
less things in the world. Lit- 
erary quality in copy is desirable, 
but not essential. Selling force 
is the vital element. That ele- 
ment can come only from a thor- 
ough knowledge of the goods for 
sale—of their usefulness, to 
whom, where, when and how—of 
the distribution methods—of com- 
petition—of raw materials and 
manufacturing methods. 

If the copy-writer has _ this 
knowledge and breathes it into his 
product, he may misuse words, 
twist his sentences and make kin- 
dling wood of his infinitives and 
yet produce good copy. Because 
good copy is the copy that brings 
home the Beech-Nut. 


SCHOLARS NOT, AS A RULE, BUSI- 
NESS MEN 


Of course, so far as I know, 
the Constitution of the United 
States does not absolutely forbid 
the existence of selling sense and 
literary ability under the same 
Stetson, but the cases in which 
this phenomenon occurs are not 
sufficiently numerous to cause any 
flurry in the hat trade. 

A professor of English litera- 
ture may be able to demonstrate 
that an ad has more errors than 
a dog has fleas, and yet nine 
times in ten he could not con- 
struct a successful piece of copy 
to ‘save his sheepskin. 

Very few of us have time 
enough to become expert in more 
than one line. The natural tend- 
encies which would lead a man to 
acquire a polished and scholarly 
diction—and the course of study 
and practice necessary to its ac- 
quisition—are pretty sure to pro- 
duce a habit of mind which 
shrinks from the rude processes 
of salesmanship.. His admirable 
culture, and dignity, and refine- 
ment, make him nearly useless in 
the catch-as-catch-can struggle of 
business upon which we rough- 
necks thrive. 

By the same token, the hourly 
attrition of active business—daily 
association with careless speakers 


—daily reading of badly written 
letters and newspapers—must 
have a deteriorating effect upon 
the speech and writing of even a 
man whose graduating thesis was 
a miracle of literary purity. 

Selling punch and literary fin- 
ish are not likely to be found in 
combination, and in the squared 
circle of business it is punch that 
counts. 

The man who has too much re- 
spect for grammar and rhetoric is 
likely to think more of his words 
than of the story they are intend- 
ec to tell. He partly loses interest 
in what he says, because of his 
too great concern with how he 
says it. 

Sometimes a certain crudity of 
expression carries conviction of 
sincerity. We hear of rugged 
honesty—not of smooth honesty. 
Vampires and villains on the 
stage are always well and care- 
fully groomed and most of them 
are accomplished linguists, while 
the hero has the attractive illit- 
eracy and “the strong arm of a 
backwoodsman” — vide Davy 
Crockett. 

It is the smooth guy in the 
dress-suit who always steals the 
papers. 


McClellan General Manager 
of ‘““Today’s” 


George A. McClellan has acquired a 
financial interest in Today’s Magazine, 
New York, and has assumed the duties 
of general manager, succeeding George 
T. Hill, Jr. It was announced in Print- 
ERS’ Ink last week that Mr. Hill had re- 
signed to devote his time to the man- 
agement of the Home Pattern Company. 

Mr. McClellan was the organizer of 
the Star League newspapers in Indiana. 
More recently he was proprietor of the 
Jacksonville, Fla., Metropolis. 


Whitton President of Wood- 


wards, Inc. 

Officers have been elected by Wood- 
wards, Inc., Chicago, as follows: Presi- 
dent, R. L. Whitton; vice-president, W. 
B. Woodward; treasurer, L. B. Wood- 
ward; secretary, C. Leon Barritt. 


McKesson & Robbins’ New 
Agency 


_ The advertising of McKesson & Rob- 

bins, New York, has been placed in 
charge of the Redfield Advertising 
Agency, of the same city. 
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St. Nicholas idea for five long years. 

He admitted everything I said was 
true. But that’s where he stopped. He 
never really “got” me. He wasn’t sold. 
Last week I saw him again and he started 
in to sell me! He seemed determined 
to use St. Nicholas. Why? Simply 
because in the absence of his wife, he 
had the reins of home government in his 
hands for a while. “The other night,” 
said he, “I heard a terrible rumpus in 
the other room and went in to find what 
it was all about. My oldest daughter 
said ‘Sister’s got St. Nicholas and she 
won't give it to me. She’s had it longer 
than her time.’ I can tell you I had 
some difficulty to settle the matter. That 
little incident brought home to me, more 
than all your arguments, the influence of 
St. Nicholas in the home.” 

Do we have to wait five years for you 
to find out through your children that 
we've got a tremendous value for your 
The only reason St. Nicholas doesn’t 


] VE been trying to sell a man on the 


‘carry five times the business it does, is 


because some people are not as observing 
as they ought to be. 


Ant Saher, 


Advertising Manager. 
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World-Herald 


23,000 people came to see 
the World-Herald’s Omaha 
Food Show. This means 
that the World-Herald 
brought this many people 
to the very doors of thirty- 
uae eight national and local ex- 
oe Mee cia nace hibitor-advertisers, there to 
Where Te World raid Hed eco Peale” —_ seeand hear demonstrations 
and receive food samples. 
The Food Show, lasting five days in October, filled the Omaha 
Auditorium, a building of 5000 seating capacity. 
We provided free booths for the thirty-eight exhibitors, and received 
the co-operation of 484 Greater Omaha grocers. Twenty-three 
thousand people attended and the World-Herald was the only 
paper that so much as mentioned the show. We provided band 
concerts and lectures for them. 
We gave a banquet to 300 grocers and jobbers—where they heard 
an illuminating address on “Retail Groceries” by Professor Melvin 
T. Copeland, Director of Business Research of Harvard. The 
grocers thoroughly appreciated the advice and suggestions they 
received, and all were highly enthusiastic about our idea. 


We did all this without charge to our advertisers just to show them what a great 
food market Omaha’s territory really is. 


This great and successful Food Show is just another example of real, genuine, 
down-to-earth merchandising co-operation offered by the World-Herald to its 


advertisers. We can do something for you—what shall it be ? 


OMAHA WORLD-HERALD 
Most News—Most Ads--ALL CLEAN 


NEBRASKA CLEAN ADVERTISING RECORD 
Paid, clean advertising carried by Nebraska's three leading 
dailies for the first ten months of 1916: 
World-Herald - 6,121,010 Lines 
*Second Paper - - 4,286,002 “ 
+Third Paper - - - 3,849,650 “ 
*Excludes 296,436 lines undesirable +Excludes 439,054 lines undesirable 
The Only Omaha Daily Which Rejects All Medicine Copy 
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Food Show— 


HE World-Herald’s Food Show was a big thing for food advertisers. It was 


an advertisement to the public. 


It was an education to the retail dealers 
along lines that will prove most profitable to the exhibitor. 


Read what some 


of the exhibitors had to say about the show. 


What a Few of the Exhibitors Say 


Paxton & Gallagher Co., Wholesale 
Grocers, Omaha. ‘‘We consider the Pure Food 
Show inaugurated by the World-Herald as 
highly successful. It was managed with 
efficiency and dispatch, and as for attend- 
ance, it was fully 100 per cent. . . . We 
are with you for a booth, should you have 
the show next year, believing that this co- 
operation of the World-Herald reaches the 
people through your paper, and will bring 
about ultimate successful results if anything 
will.” 


Simon Brothers Co., Wholesale Grocers, 
Omaha. ‘‘We wish to advise that we were 
very much surprised at the success of your 
Show. Let us assure you that we are very 
much pleased, and when you are letting 
your contracts for space next year, don’t fail 
to call on us.’’ 


Steam Baking Co. ‘We consider 


2 
the ‘World- — Food Show, which closed 


October 14th, 1916, as very satisfactory 

from the aahibitor’ 8 point of view. . 

number of people in attendance during the 

— show was a big surprise to us. ‘ou 
may enter our firm as an re for the 

World- Herald how next year. 


Omaha Macaroni Co. “‘ We 

and realize the enormous benefit that we 
are deriving’ and are going to derive from 
the fact that we were able, during the 
show, to firmly establish in the minds of 
thousands of users of Macaroni products 
that ‘Omaha Maid’ Brand was a distinc- 
tive Brand, = out by the Omaha Maca- 
roni Company. 


Ed. Wise, President Omaha Retail Gro- 
cers’ Association. “The World-Herald’s 
Food Show has proved an invaluable aid to 
both the retail grocery man and to the 
consumer. So much of our business is by 
telephone, and so few people come into 
our stores to make their purchases that this 
remarkable exhibtion awakens them to the 
newest ideas in the preparation of food.’’ 


Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuyler, Nebr.- 
“We have shown in many Food Shows and 
consider this the most successful we have 
ever attended.’’ 


Swift & Company. ‘‘We were very well 
~ ed with the patronage and attendance 
the World-Herald Pure Food Show; 
fact it was beyond our expectation of be- 
ing able to demonstrate and exhibit our 

ucts to so many people.’’ 


Jaques Manufacturing Co. “‘ We 

vant to assure you that we never at any 
e participated in a Food Show which we 
ve was as successful as the one re- 
y conducted by your paper. 


‘NM 


The Kellogg Food Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
“The Food Show gave us a much coveted 
opportunity of meeting thousands of Omaha 
housekeepers. The week was a highly prof- 
itable one for us from a financial stand- 
point, and we enjoyed every minute of it as 
well. Hope it will be repeated next fall.”’ 


The Genesee Pure Food Co. 
to say this has been one of the best Food 
Shows and the largest attendance of any 
Show in my experience. All manufacturers 
should certainly get good results from an 
advertising campaign of this kind.” 


Armour & Company, Chicago, Ills. ‘‘Per- 
mit us to express our sincere appreciation 
of the great benefit we derived from par- 
ticipation in your cay coameet ‘ood 
Show last month feel that the 
suecess of the Show just closed will , Warrant 
our further participation next year.’ 


G. Washington Coffee Co., New York. 
“Please accept the thanks of this Company 
and the writer for the very efficient way 
in which you’ handled your Food Show 
this year and for the co-operation you have 
extended to us for everything conn th 
it, including the way you ran our copy. 
If you are to run a ow next year we 
hope to again be with you.” 


a... Monk Olive Oil Co., Chicago, Ills. 

to the excellent results we obtained 

exhibit _ recent Food 

we have decided to co-operate for 2 
larger exhibit in your next 

,,we trust you will hold in October, 
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When The Farm Journal celebrates 
its fortieth birthday with its March, 
1917, issue, many advertisers will 
want to emphasize their long-time 
acquaintance with Our Folks. 


Special copy may not be desirable in 
every case, but it is easy and simple 
to add some such phrase as “We have 
been advertising in The Farm 
Journal for so-many years.” 


There is no advertiser so new to Our 
Folks that he will not further endear 
himself to them by this bit of friend- 
liness. 


Anyone who is in doubt as to how 
long his advertising has been with 
The Farm Journal is invited to ask 
questions; our records are complete 
and comprehensive. 


The Farm Journal 


Washington Square, Philadelphia 
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Co-operation by 


Advertisers in 


Diverse: Fields 


Campaigns Are Coming That Are Founded on “the Selfishness -of 
Unselfishness” 


By John L. Meyer 


RECENT advertisement of 
Borden’s Condensed Milk 
Company stated that “Eagle 
Brand, diluted to proper consist- 
ency, lends an additional delight 
to your morning cereal.” This 
easily leads us into the realms of 
an interesting and already profit- 
able campaign by a group of ad- 
vértisers—in fact, several groups 
of them—for co-operative effort 
in advertising and selling. Such 
products as breakfast foods and 
condensed or evaporated milk, 
salad oils and baking powders, 
cocoa and “canned” milk, and a 
lot of other combinations which 
are just as “perfectly natural” 
will profit by this co-operation. 
The most effective work so far 
attempted in the national maga- 
zines has been accomplished by 
some of the package-cereal manu- 
facturers and condensed or evap- 
oratéd milk advertisers. Not that 
the breakfast-food people are par- 
ticularly anxious for the consumer 
to use only canned milk on Corn 
Flakes or Krumbles or Toasties 
or Shredded Wheat! The cereal 
companies simply believe that any 
movement which will make more 
rich and clean milk available to 
ihe consumer, regardless of the 
section of the country or the size 
of the city that he may be living 
in, is going to help the cereal 
business. There are sections 
where fresh milk is always at a 
premium, and this cannot fail to 
le reflected in the sales of the 
cereal products. Sections of this 
kind are often not nearly so bar- 
ren of magazine circulation as 
tiey are of milk, and here is a 
“waste circulation” to be taken 
iito account by cereal advertisers. 
‘o inject a little levity, it may be 
ssid without inviting serious con- 
tention ‘that the milk problem has 
not vet been connected in any way 


ith the problems involved in get- ‘+ 


ting subscribers for national mag- 
azines. Yet, so far as the cereal 
business is concerned, its efforts 
have been most effective where 
national-magazine advertising 
thrives the best; on the other 
hand, the canned-milk business 
has, by the nature of things, 
thrived most in sections where 
national-magazine advertising is 
not circulated so thoroughly as 
in the Eastern and Central States. 
The South, taking that section 
which is east of the Mississippi, 
is the finest field for canned milk 
that has yet been developed. 

“Tt’s smooth, fine texture,” 
states the Borden advertisement in 
some of the November magazines, 
“will be a revelation to you if 
you have not tried it on a dish 
of cereal.” The advertisement 
then gracefully leads to other and 
(to the advertiser) probably more 
important selling talk, such as the 
suggestions for the use of canned 
milk for children, especially the 
babies. 


GROWTH OF AMENITIES 


The proposition of the cereal 
advertisers to exchange national- 
advertising courtesies appealed 
immediately to the canned-milk 
concerns to an extent that is evi- 
denced by the recent magazine ad- 
vertising. Some of the chief and 
most striking plans of co-opera- 
tion, however, will be found in 
the same advertisers’ recipe-books 
or folders containing suggestions 
for uses of products. The prac- 
tice of getting out recipes or of 
inter-package advertising is not a 
new one, but the new angle to be 
injected into this by’'a number 
of manufacturers will concern it- 
self with forceful and striking 
suggestions which will be entirely 
direct, except for actually men- 
tioning specific brands., Para- 
graphs will be inserted to dwell 
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definitely on the subjects; there 
will be more than a mention in 
the course of one or more reci- 
pes. This leads to the sugges- 
tion that here is a ripe field for 
those who manufacture advertis- 
ing matter—this co-operation idea 
is yet in its infancy. There are 
many combinations to be worked 
out. 

Similar co-operative effort has 
been apparent in other advertise- 
ments. The interests of the Cali- 
fornia Associated Raisin Com- 
pany in the advertisements of 
bread, and vice versa, may well 
be imagined. Then, there is 
Fleischmann’s yeast, with its 
broad, forceful advertising in be- 
half of bread. 

To trace the history for the 
movement of co-operation among 
the cereal and milk people, or, for 
that matter, any of the combina- 
tions that are working or are be- 
ing planned, offers a vision of 
some radically new viewpoints 
among advertisers. The Selfish- 
ness of Unselfishness seems to be 
understood in a better way now 
than it was a few years ago. 
Where will it lead to? Some 
“visionary” ideals of mere adver- 
tising men will yet be realized! 

The one difficulty in presenting 
this dissertation of co-operation 
among advertisers is not to get 
the facts, but to find out just 
how the plans started—who 
thought of them, how they came 
to think of them, and when. 

Not a few years ago one of 
the manufacturers of an adver- 
tised corn syrup worked out a 
snappy, although brief, poster 
campaign of co-operation with 
pancake flour. No particular brand 
of pancake flour was mentioned, 
just as the canned-milk advertisers 
mention no breakfast food by 
name; and just as the breakfast- 
food people, when they do their 
turn, will mention no particular 
brand of evaporated or condensed 
milk. The Corn Products Re- 
fining Company, which featured 
pancake flour in its advertisements 
of Karo, felt that it was success- 
ful in hitching its own brand of 
syrup up with a popular and com- 
mon article of diet. It is not a 
long jump for an active imagina- 


tion to go from this combination 
to one of breakfast food and 
canned milk, and it may be that 


. it was thus that the present cam- 


paign got its inception. 

It is interesting to recall that 
recently the National Biscuit 
Company and a widely known 
brand of cheese in jars co-oper- 
ated very extensively in store- 
demonstration work and also, for 
a time, in house-to-house demon- 
strations. This work was done 
with equal vigor on both sides 
of the fence. 

This article will not permit of 
detailed reference to the form of 
co-operative advertising which is 
being accomplished among groups 
of manufacturers, such as the Na- 
tional Dairy Council, of Chicago, 
which is featuring milk, butter, 
cheese and ice cream, as well as 
other dairy products, together. 
But, of the variety of co-opera- 
tion which is being attempted be- 
tween different types as well as 
brands of products, such as have 
been mentioned, there is another 
one which will be interesting to 
recount. 


IN THIS FIELD CO-OPERATION LED 
TO ABUSES 


Not so long ago some of the 
kitchen-cabinet advertisers-manu+ 
facturers managed to interest the 
manufacturers of cleansers, break- 


fast foods, macaroni, gelatin, 
package sugars, baking powder 
and other products that were 
particularly well known, and got 
them to permit the use of the 
packages (and, with it, the trade- 
marks) in making photographs of 
the cabinets, which in turn were 
reproduced in magazine and poster 
advertisements. This was all 
right with the advertisers, until 
some of them burned their fingers 
when they were led from one co- 
operative stunt to anothér, until 


_ they gave packages of their prod- 


ucts to certain of the cabinet 
makers to be used as premiums, 
virtually, in the sale of the con- 
trivances—“a completely stocked 
kitchen cabinet,” for example. It 
did not take some of the big 
department-store managers very 
long to get onto the idea, and 
advertisers of the package goods 





American Machinist 


This page from “Advertising & Selling’s’? Annual Directory Tells the Story— 


The Ninth Annual Directory of Trade and Technical Papers 
in October “A & S” carries facts regarding the American 
Machinist which, while published primarily for reference 
purposes, stick out from the page as strong reasons why the 
American Machinist is the logical medium to carry your 
message to buyers in the machinery field. Here are some 
of the facts— 

Method Used to Prove Circulation— 

Member of A. B. C. 

Per cent of Subscriptions Renewed—46%. 

Subscriptions Carried in Arrears—None. 

Average Net Paid Circulation, year- 

ending July 1, 1916—20,889. 


AMERICAN MACHINIST is one of the five Hill Engineering Weeklies published 
at 10th Ave. and 36th St., New York City. 
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were swamped with requests from 
all over the country for an “ex- 
change of advertising” of this 
kind. It got to be too much of 
a good thing, that’s all! And, it 
was certainly entertaining when 
some of the advertisers of package 
goods found that stores to whom 
they would not on any account 
sell their products (for such rea- 
sons as price-cutting, regular 
dealer interests, etc.), were giving 
away the self-same goods with 
kitchen cabinets! The retail trade 
associations presently took up 
arms to fight the “evil,” but most 
of the advertisers had seen the 
point even before the ‘dealers 
caught it, and stopped the free- 
package plan instanter. 


IN THE AUTOMOBILE FIELD 


Some of the above observations 
will seem to be less visionary 
when present-day automobile and 
auto-accessory advertising is given 
the once over. Nearly 75 per 
cent of the different highest- 


grade equipment of an automobile 
are advertised by both the makers 


of the cars and the advertisers of 
the parts! And, likewise, have 
you known of an automobile 
advertiser to play up as a feature 
in his own copy any parts or 
accessories that, while otherwise 
entirely first-class, are not widely 
established by advertising of the 
equipment ? 

So, the cereal man who started 
to- get the co-operation of the 
canned-milk interests, and the 
raisin man who went after the 
cereal advertisers, did nothing so 
radically new. They did a better 
stunt; they applied a not neces- 
sarily ancient, but very useful and 
proven general idea in a new way 
and in a new field. 

No one has been able to find out 
how many packages of breakfast 
food are sold annually in this 
country, or the per capita sales. 
The prepared or packaged cereal 
advertisers have never organized 
as a class. 7 -anned-milk busi- 
ness now in a million cases 
a year, or a ; of 40 to 50 per 
cent in the last half-dozen years. 
The milk people get together and 
are fighting back to back. They 
have a difficult task. Since the 


first passed in the 
Garden of Eden, “milk” has 
meant fresh milk, and canned 
milk has been looked upon as an 
interloper—except in sections 
where it is practically impossible 
to get it fresh. The milk adver- 
tisers have not only had all 
precedent and custom against 
them, and opposition, either tacit 
or implied, for ages, but they 
oe had a “flavor” to get away 
with. 


milk was 


LOGICAL HELPFULNESS 


Some of the biggest and most 
interesting work yet to be done in 
advertising and selling as a whole 
will be done in the condensed and 
evaporated milk field. Every 
student of advertising and selling 
will watch the progress with in- 
terest, and the work of co-opera- 
tion between the milk advertisers 
(referring to national advertising 
and meaning of necessity the 
canned-milk interests) and the 
cereal interests will form an inter- 
esting chapter. This co-operative 
idea appears to be such a clean- 
cut, logicai sort of a thing to do. 

One idea that will be worked 
out in the near future will be to 
show the likeness of canned milk 
with packaged cereals in sanitary 
properties. This offers an oppor- 
tunity for inter-product advertis- 
ing that escapes the necessity of 
actually mentioning condensed or 
evaporated milk. It will not be 
much of a stunt to refer in the 
cereal advertisements to their own 
sanitary, triply wrapped packaging 
and then bring to the attention 
of the consumer the good purpose 
of using sterilized milk that comes 
sealed in air-tight cans. And it 
can be done without reflecting on 
fresh milk that is really pure. 
The milk interests can do the very 
same service for their co-oper- 
ators, and perhaps a bit more 
easily. As raisins that are adver- 
tised are sold in packages, with 
trade-marks, the same thing wil! 
apply as between them and thc 
breakfast-food interests. Whether 
or not this co-operation can eve: 
reach the definiteness or extent 
which obtains in the automobilc 
ro eng is, of course, problemati- 
cal. 
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What Part of. 
Your 100% Market 
Do You Reach? 


yee @~. Can you go through the 
oan circulation of each of your 
be Saxe’ mediums and find out 
¥e “What part of your 100%. 
ses market it reaches? 

the That’s what you can do 
ative with Collier's Trade- 
do. marked Circulation— 
=> and the facts will prob-- 
eal ably show that you can 
ty of reach a larger, more com- 
ot ibe pact and economically 
ave distributed part of your 
mone 100% market through 
ind i Collier’s than through 
Taiee any other general maga- 
oper zine. You are welcome 
adver to these facts. 
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dahon THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
enable Circulation 957,500 and growing 
lemati NEW YORK CHICAGO. BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
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Seventy-seven advertisements of seedsmen and nurserymen 
which appeared in the February issue of Successful Farming. 


Successful Farming As A 
Seed and Nursery Medium 


Seventy-seven seedsmen and nurserymen sold goods through the 
February issue of Successful Farming last year. Three of these 
seedsmen and nurserymen used full-page copy in the February issue. 
The seventy-seven used a total of a little over seven pages of adver- 
tising to secure the attention of the more than 4,000,000 farm people: 
who read this February issue of Successful Farming. 


It is perfectly natural that Successful Farming should be the leading 
medium published in the North Central States, for seed and nursery 
advertising. In this territory more seeds are bought and planted, 
including garden seeds and field seeds, than in any other section of 
the United States—probably more than all of the rest of the United 
States put together. 


In the North Central States there are more than 2,429,000 individual 
farms with farm gardens besides some hundreds of thousands of back 
lot gardens in the villages, towns and suburbs of cities. Successful 
Farming does not reach many of the back-lot gardeners. 


About 75 per cent of its circulation has rural route addresses and 
over 20 per cent of the balance goes to farmers who get their mail at 
post-offices. 


But the farmers are the biggest buyers and planters of seeds of all 
kinds. It is not necessary to remind anyone of the increasing “high 
cost” of eatables, which means the vegetables and fruits that come 
from the farms, in addition to grains and meats. So the farmers are 
finding it more and more worth while to raise a surplus of vegetables, 
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where formerly they gave almost their entire attention to field crops 
and live stock. 


Until more recent years farm people saved considerable garden seed. 
To-day the great mass of farmers do not save any considerable 
amount of garden seed. They depend on seed specialists. They buy 
their garden seed each: year. The farmer’s garden seed order runs 
a good deal higher than the back-lot gardener’s seed order. The 
farm trade is the cream. of the seed trade. Successful Farming reaches 
practically farmers only, and that is why it is so excellent an advet- 
tising medium for seedsmen. 


As buyers of nursery stock the farmers again are heavy customers. 
The prices of fruit crops have increased along with all other food 
prices. The farm orchards and the small fruit patches have increased 
enormously in importance. An enormous volume of nursery trade is 
carried on with the more than 12,000,000 people who actually live on 
farms in the North Central States. 


Have you considered the possibilities of the service which Successful 
Farming might render for you in the North Central States? Have 
you investigated our merchandising data service, including more than 
sixty of the famous Definite Data maps? We shall be glad to have 
a representative call on you. 


E. T. MEREDITH 


Publisher 


Successful@p Farming 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
Member A. B.C. 
overs the Great Wealth Producing Heart of the Country 


Pe ffice New York Office 
ng Building : 1 Madison Avenue 





A MAP rues» SUCCESSFUL FARMING 











a Map showing clearly the Great Wealth Prod 
Coumung Get quale 10,000 acres of pro- 
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One Big Newspaper Covers 


The Capitol District For You 


Rate Six Cents Flat 
Net Paid Circulation for September 41,090 


Advertisers, Sales Manggers and Space Buyers 
Are Requested to Write 


THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 
FOR FACTS 


PUBLICATION OFFICE TROY SCHENECTADY 
18-22 Beaver St., Albany, N.Y. 382 River St, Wedgeway Bldg, 


(Member of A. B. C.) 





Campaign for Repair Contracts De- 
velops Sales Possibilities 


Otis Elevator Company Uncovers Rich Deposits Through Its Service 
Department 


HE service department of a 

company is too often consid- 
ered in the light of an expense—a 
necessity, but almost a nuisance, 
while one of its most important 
functions is overlooked. This 
is the good influence it can 
be made to exert on new sales 
production when it is handled in- 
telligently with an eye to keeping 
customers well pleased with one’s 
products, and complainants down 
to a minimum. That it can. be 
made something more than self- 
supporting with some degree of 
attention and cultivation proves 
the fallacy of regarding the serv- 
ice feature of a business as an 
expense. 

Within the year the Otis Eleva- 
tor Company has started a cam- 
paign aimed to get for its well- 
organized and_ well-distributed 
service departments more of the 
repair business on elevators than 
it has had hitherto. 

This company has to its credit 
some 40,000 installations in this 
country alone. Yet, strange as it 
might seem, there had never been, 
up to recently, any tabulated rec- 
ords of these installations.. The 
various branch sales offices, in- 
cluding service departments, knew 
of them—knew where they were— 
but there were no catalogued data 
of them. 

The pibdntes in the United 
States is divided into ten sales 
zones, with main local headquar- 
ters and branch offices. The cen- 
tral offices of these zones are sit- 
uated at New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Atlanta, Chicago, Omaha, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, Houston and 
San Francisco. These zones in 
turn have branches in from four 
to fourteen neighboring cities. In 
addition to the ‘sales force, these 
branches have service depart- 
ments, with from one to a dozen 
service salesmen. Service, how- 
ever, has been more or less of ‘an 
incidental;. so much so, in fact, 


that the company found that vari- i 


ous individuals with any kind of 
experience in mechanics or engi- 
neering were making good money 
repairing elevators. Often, again, 
elevator repairs were left by the 
owners to the engineers of build- 
ings, etc., or in the case of in- 
stallations in private residences, 
even to the janitors, with no spe- 
cial training in elevator construc- 
tion. Just how much of the re- 
pair business it was not getting, 
however, it had no definite basis 
of estimating accurately. There- 
fore, it decided some months ago . 
to find out. 

For, in addition to the profit 
possibilities in handling the year- 
ly repair work for all of some 40,- 
000 installations, there entered 
into . the situation a certain 
amount of the good-will element. 
Indifferent repairs by mechanics 
of no special training in that par- 
ticular line might mean unneces- 
sarily poor service with the’ con- 
sequent possibility of unfavorable 
reaction. 

The first step made in its new 
endeavor to cultivate this business 
was to catalogue and file every 
one of the installations by the 
company now in operation. These 
indexed catalogues were compiled 
by the various branch offices, 
where they are kept on file. 
When this was done it was a 
comparatively simple matter to 
check up and learn how much of 
the service or repair business on 
these installations the company 
was, or was not, getting. 

The investigation. showed that 
there were 17,000 of their own in- 
stallations which were actually 
closed books after the machines 
had been installed. When you 
consider that a repair item may 
range anywhere from perhaps $50 
to $10,000, the latter figure repre- 
senting instances where entire in- 
stallations may be rebuilt or re- 
modelled, say from hydraulic to 
electric power, then you get an 
idea of what these figures mean. 
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Nor was it a matter of organizing 
and equipping new departments to 
go out for and handle the work: 
the service departments were al- 
ready there, equipped with sales- 
men and factory-trained expert 
engineers. 

On this basis, and taking into 
consideration the additional possi- 
bilities afforded by other than 


of engineering papers. The copy 
appears in full-page space, once a 
month, and the initial campaign 
will run for a year. To back up 
the copy, in the middle of: each 
month, just after the appearance 
of the advertisements, folders 
are mailed to prospects. These 
mailing pieces are usually in the 
form of reprints of the advertise- 
ments in two print- 
ings on various styles 





of card stock. These 





aap 


“Merk w what there is besides this next-door nearness 
First, in the inspection of your elevators, Otis 


of men connected with and trained by an o1 
shy years exp Bs caeaeg in byilding elevators mie 


“Secondly, 
valuable time, in securing any 


When you 


Lose no 
full information cheertu 
booklet, ‘Elevator Service,” 
operation and care of the‘electric elevator. 


600 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
Offices in all principal citics of the world 





As Close to you as your Telephone 


With Otis Elevator Offices in the one-hundred principal cities 
tor 


the longest life to the operation of his elevators. 
In of these one-hundred cities, at any hour, you have only fe) f 
2 reach the telephone to rush Otis Service to your immediate 


making Otis 
Service a valuable adjunct to your building and ace business. 


tion puts the condition of yourjelevators ever under the wate! ful 
ization with 
world-wide 


Oe Service enables you to save much time, and 
ri 


wea! 
elevator machine. In most instances it is only the time that it takes 
the Otis inspector to reach your building from his locat 
can just as and conveniently make Otis knows 

ledge, experience, and faci ties responsible for your elevators, 
can you feel satisfied with any less responsible serv ice? 

days in finding gut about Otis service. We'll send you 
land [oe obligation and also a little 
with many useful hints on the 


Otis ELEVATOR COMPANY 
Eleventh Avenue and Twenty-sixth Street, New York 


cards are imprinted 
with the addresses of 
the zone headquarters 
and branch offices in 
the necessary quanti- 
ties for each, and are 
furnished already 
stamped and_ ready 
for mailing, except 
for the addresses of 
prospects, which the 
offices fill in. Some 
these cards are 
also supplied to the 
service salesmen to 
intensify further the 
distribution of the 
advertising. 

lor your The copy does not 
feature Otis elevators, 
but Otis service. It 
consists mostly of 
illustrated dialogues 
between a chief engi- 
neer and his assistant, 
or the building su- 
perintendent and the 
engineer. In each of 











Sonn 


the conversations a 








ONE OF THE ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE TRADE-PAPER 


SERIES 


their own installations, the com- 
pany decided that this service fea- 
ture could be cultivated more ‘in- 
tensively with profit. All of the 
cards are, therefore, tabulated, 
with ticklers, etc., so that all in- 
stallations are now covered sys- 
tematically and periodically by the 
service salesmen. 

To feature the service depart- 
ments maintained all over the 
country, and as an adjunct to the 
stimulated local efforts, three 
months ago the company started 
an advertising campaign in a list 


different part. of an 

elevator’s machinery 

is featured, as, for 

example, in this one, 

poate: “Overheard in the Chief’s 
fice 


Chief Engineer: “Didn’t you tell me 
———- that the cables on No. 

levator show wear?” 

Assistant Engineer: “Yes, Chief, 
they ou ri to be renewed at once. 
What’ll 

Chief Rabiner: “Call Otis and we'll 
be sure of satisfactory work and fair 
prices. Before you, call, you’d better 
find out whether we’re out of Otis 
Wire Rope Lubricant. Our cables 
have lasted twice as long since we be- 
gan using that lubricant.” 


Another dialogue has to do with 
the motor, still another with the 
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elevator controllers, another with 
the safeties, etc. 

Notice, that, in addition to the 
service, the copy advertises lubri- 
cants. 
tures a variety of special lubri- 
cants for the different working 
parts of the elevator, such as the 
cables, the buffers, etc. Another 
of the commodities thus incident- 
ally advertised in this primarily 
a service campaign, is its con- 
troller-parts cabinet, a case of 
duplicate controller parts which 
it sells, : 

These lubricants and this cab- 
inet are again featured in a book- 
let shortly to be issued and ad- 
vertised in this campaign as a 
basis for pulling inquiries. This 
book is called “Better Elevator 
Service,” and deals with that sub- 
ject. Among other things it 
shows, in full colors, the vari- 
hued cans of the different lubri- 
cants, so as to accustom the engi- 
neer to distinguish the specific oil 
for a special part by the appear- 
ance of the can. 


The company manufac- | 


What results have come of this 
campaign it is, of course, impossi- 
ble to estimate exactly. So far 
this year, however, the company 
has doubled its repair service 
business. 

But in addition to the dollars 
and cents phase of this campaign, 
consider the value of such a 
course from another angle. This 
is, the insurance it affords that 
installations will be watched and 
kept in smooth operating order by 
this company’s own experts. Con- 
ceive the ill come-back effects if 
even a small percentage of instal- 
lations out of the company’s touch 
for any length of time are subject 
to cranky fits and the more or less 
uncertain mercies of local me- 
chanics or unskilled janitors. 

One of the biggest problems a 


‘certain heater company has to 


face is this matter of correct op- 
eration after installation. No es- 
pecial skill is required of the own- 
er to make the heater work prop- 
erly if it is installed properly. 
But installations made through 
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the trade, if not watched to some 
extent by the company at the in- 
itial stages, are very liable to 
cause trouble and disappointment 
to the owners. For this reason 
this company concentrates its 
“sales efforts in the larger popula- 
tion centers, where it has recently 
increased its service staff, in ac- 
cordance with the suggestion of 
one of its salesmen, so that sales 
iristalled through a more or less 
skilled trade can be watched and, 
if they show symptoms of trouble, 
the faults can be rectified imme- 
diately, and a possible “knocker” 
cured at the source. When you 
consider what this means with 
neighbor complaining to neighbor, 
or praising, as the case may be, 
his home heating—you can appre- 
ciate the latent possibilities of cul- 
tivating more intensively the good- 
will possibilities in service activi- 
ties. 

Just one instance of the sort of 
cases this kind of service covers 
was related to the writer by one of 
the heating company’s local sales 
managers. He got a call one 
night, just before office-closing, 
from a man to whom: he had sold 
a heater, recently installed. The 
call was from a suburban town 
perhaps twenty miles from the of- 
fice. It was a cold night, but 
when the salesman arrived at the 
house, he found it colder still, the 
wife of the owner sick in bed, and 
the owner himself suffering with 
incipient pneumonia and a stark 
cold heater in the cellar. It took 
the salesman but a few minutes to 
discover the cause of the trouble 
and to start a roaring fire that 
soon warmed the house. To say 
that this customer was grateful is 
to put it mildly: he was almost ec- 
static in his relief and his thanks. 
Yet ponder on the possibilities if 
the salesman had not been on tap, 
so to speak! 

As a member of this concern 
explained it, in recommending the 
further development of the serv- 
ice phase of the company’s sales 
policies, in a letter published some 
months ago in Printers’ INK: 

“We are dealing with a critical 
and at the same time an interested 
class of men, viz., architects. They 
are men who form permanent 


opinions quickly, and whose opin- 
ions are carefully considered by 
clients. Therefore, it is impera- 
tive that correct and favorable‘ 


-reports, and only such, be allowed 


to come to them from previous 
installations. Of course, every in- 
stallation of ours should be a suc- 
cessful one, and its owner a boost- 
er for us. 

“Therefore, it is up to the serv- 
ice department to see that any 
owner’s kick is only. momentary, 
and to be relieved by a bit of in- 
struction or mechanical adjust- 
ment. 

“So I would suggest that it be 
the function of all the service de- 
partments to make at least one 
call quite early in each season 
upon our available installations. 
This would. mean the addition of 
extra service men, an additional 
expense, but it would prove event- 
ually an economy in sales-getting. 
It would mean that each installa- 
tion might be made potentially 
able to sell another, and, most of 
all, that it would not happen that 
our product, through any neglect 
of ours, could become a deterrent 
in other prospective sales.” 

When we consider that the Otis 
company, with a well-organized 
service department blanketing the 
country, discovered, nevertheless, 
that there were 17,000 “silent” in- 
stallations, or customers with 
whom it was virtually out of 
touch, then we can appreciate the 
importance of this new campaign, 
as a potent adjunct to new sales, 
as well as an immediately profita- 
ble side line. 


Will 


“Engineering Record” 
Change Size 


Beginning with the first issue of 1917 
the Engineering Record will change its 


page size to 9x12 inches, The size of 
the type page will be 7x10 inches. The 

McGraw Publishing Company, publisher 
of the Record, issues four technical peri- 
odicals in the 9x12 size, and by making 
a standard page for all! five publications 
numerous printing-office economies will 
be effected. 


To Represent “Home Needle- 
work Magazine” 


Cole & Freer, Chicago, have been ap- 
pointed representatives of Home Needle- 
work Magazine in the Western territory. 
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Lord& ThomasCreeds 


No. 22. Eccentricity 


Every evidence of Eccentricity, in word, 
manner or person diminishes one’s influence. - 

It is considered abnormal. And only normal 
things can seriously appeal to normal minds. 

Interest and amusement are often engen- 
‘dered by it. But it never carries conviction. 
And it never breeds respect. 

Yet how common it is in advertising. 

How many Jekylls in personal salesman- 
ship are Hydes when they sell in print. 

Still these very ad-writers, in their serious 
reading, particularly abhor Eccentricity. 

In newspapers, magazines and books they 
desire simplicity. They stand for clearness 
and directness, familiar types and settings, 
normal pictures and displays. Always, save 
when queerness is intended to amuse. 

Only in ads do they depart from these 
standards, and employ uniqueness for atten- 
tion’s sake. 

Might as well place a clown’s garb on a 
salesman, have him talk through a mega- 
phone, or walk on stilts. 


Of what use is attention from amusement- 
seekers who lack interest in your subject.: 

How can you hope to get a man’s patron- 
age through capers in frivolity? 

When will advertisers learn that selling is 
serious business? That substance alone can 
count? And that anything which leads 
minds away from the argument prohibits 
effective impressions? 


This is the twenty-second of a series of business creeds to be pub- 
lished in Printers’ Ink by Lord & Thomas. If you desire the set in card 
form address Lord & Thomas, Chicago, New York or Los Angeles. 
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A Paper for Every 
Purpose 


We are sometimes asked what 
kind of paper we specialize in. 
Our specialty is in furnishing 
the right paper for your re- 
quirements. 


Our “Opacity” light-weight 
catalogue has become the 
standard paper for mail- 
order catalogues. It is now 
used by nearly all the larger 
concerns. Similarly Folding 
“Radium” Enamel has become 
the standard by which all other 
folding enamels are judged. 


Your favorite magazine, your 
trade paper, even your daily 
newspaper are more than likely 
printed on paper made by.one 
of the several big mills owned 
or controlled by Bermingham 
& Seaman. 


There is a Bermingham & Seaman 
office near you. We offer a nation- 
wide, not a local, service. You are 
assured of painstaking, personal at- 
tention when you place your paper 
requirementsjin our hands. 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN COMPANY 


Paper for Every Advertising Purpose 


Chicago - New York 


St. Louis Buffalo Philadelphia 
Minneapolis Detroit Milwaukee 

















White House Discourages Use of 
President’s Picture in Advertising 


Its Recent Letter to a New York Firm Grew Out of Its Regular Attitude 


Special Washington Correspondence 
T the White House at Wash- 
ington there is surprise at 
the amount of comment that has 
evidently been provoked in adver- 
tising circles by the sending to 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co., of 
New York, of a letter requesting 
the discontinuance of the use of 
President Wilson’s portrait for 
advertising purposes. The action 
taken in this instance indicates no 
new policy. On the contrary, ex- 
actly similar procedure has been 
followed, not only throughout the 
present administration, but for a 
number of administrations pre- 
ceding the Wilson régime. 

About the only new develop- 
ment that characterizes the pres- 
ent -situation is a seeming sudden 
increase in the ambition of adver- 
tisers to make use of the Presi- 
dent’s picture. Aside from the use 
by the above-mentioned firm, on 
heavy sheeting, President Wilson’s 
likeness has lately been turned to 
advertising account by a textile 
manufacturer, a whiskey distiller, 
and others. However, a national 
political campaign that results in 
flooding the country with portraits 
of the Presidential aspirants al- 
ways brings pictorial suggestion 
to bear upon advertisers, with the 
result that there is a rush to use 
the likeness of the successful 
candidate. Hence tite current ac- 
tivity in this direction has not been 
wholly unanticipated at the presi- 
dential mansion. 

Whenever it is brought to the 
attention of the officials at the 
executive offices that the Presi- 
dent’s portrait is being used for 
advertising purposes, a polite letter 
is written to the advertiser telling 
him that such use of the portrait 
is distasteful to the President and 
that the latter will appreciate the 


courtesy if the practice is discon-. 


tinued. In some of the press dis- 
patches relative to the use of 
President Wilson’s portrait by the 


New York firm above mentioned, x 


it was intimated that more strenu- 
ous measures would be adopted if 
the advertiser did not take the 
hint to cease advertising use of 
the picture. It may be said in all 
candor that the White House offi- 
cials contemplated no such con- 
tingency, nor did they authorize 
any threats. 


MERE REQUEST IS SUFFICIENT 


Executive Clerk Rudolph For- 
ster, who fills the role of Assistant 
Secretary to the President, and 
who has been at the White House 
longer than any other member uf 
the Executive Staff, tells Print- 
ERS’ INK that in an experience 
covering a number of administra- 
tions he does not recall an in- 
stance in which an advertiser has 
demurred at complying with the 
request to discontinue the use of 
the President’s portrait. On the 
contrary not a few such adver- 
tisers have made it clear that they 
would not have resorted to such 
portraiture if they had suspected 
that there would be any objection. 
They supposed, it has been de- 
clared in repeated instances, that 
they were paying a compliment 
to the Chief Magistrate. 

When officials at the White 
House were asked how it comes, 
in the face of this policy, that a 
correspondence school of drafts- 
manship has been allowed to use 
in its advertising exaggerated pen 
and ink likenesses of several dif- 
ferent Presidents in succession 
the reply was made that this case 
had never been called to the at- 
tention of the President or his 
official aids. However, certain 
other considerations possibly en- 
ter in this instance. For one 
thing, the name of the President 
has seldom if ever been used in 
connection with the caricature 
which the advertisers’ prospects 
are invited to copy. Furthermore 
the drawings employed in this 
correspondence school advertis- 
ing are, to put it mildly, fanciful 
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likenesses and to protest might 
savor of interference with the 
right of cartooning so sacred to 
the American press. 

The White House has been in- 
formed that the portrait of Presi- 
dent Wilson used by Woodward, 
Baldwin & Co. is marked “trade- 
mark.” If this has been done, 
presumably the use of the word 
merely proclaims a common law 
trade-mark status because it is im- 
possible to register as a trade- 
mark the portrait of the President 
or any other living celebrity with- 
out his written consent. In a few 
rare instances Presidents have 
given such permission for the use 
of their portraits, but-so far as 
can be learned no such application 
has been acted upon favorably by 
the present occupant of the 
White House. The Trade-Mark 
Division of the Patent Office has 
rigidly banned portraits without 
permit and has of late grown ob- 
viously more strict as to what is 
construed “public insignia” and 
consequently barred from regis- 
tration. 

Various States of the Union 
have laws prohibiting the use of 
any individual’s photograph in ad- 
vertising without that person’s 
consent, but there is no Federal 
statute that sweepingly makes 
such prohibition with specific ref- 
erence to the President, although 
the subject of the passage of. such 
a law has been agitated at various 
times. Congress, this year, passed 
an act prohibiting the use in ad- 
vertising of the name of any mem- 
ber of either house of Congress 
“or of any officer of the Govern- 
ment” and this law could of 
course be invoked against use of 
the President’s portrait if his 
name were appended. However, 
there is no disposition at the 
White House to look about for 
any legal weapon so long as ad- 
vertisers comply, as they have in 
the past, with requests made 
merely as an expression of a 
Chief Executive’s personal pref- 
erences in the matter. 


Frank Hazell, for the past five years 
with Sherman ryan, Inc., New 
York, has opened an office in that city 
as an illustrator and designer. 


News-Print Situation 


“It is probable that we are now at th 
crest of the demand,” states a bulleti: 
of the News-Print Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, dated November 17. “Fall ad- 
vertising is .now undoubtedly at it 
zenith, and is more likely to decreas: 
from this time on than to increase, anv 
after the holidays we may expect a de 
cided diminution in the demand fo: 
news-print paper. It is greatly to b 
hoped that we may be able to build uy 
storage stocks during the winter months 
in anticipation of the demand during 
the Spring months of 1917. All of those 
who read this communication appreciat« 
undoubtedly that the use of news-print 
paper increases materially in the spring 
and fall months owing. to the increas: 
of advertising and increase of circula- 
tion during those two periods of the 
year. 

“During the first ten months of the 
year 1916 the mills reporting to this As- 
sociation have produced 91.2 per cent 
of the maximum productive capacity of 
these mills, and have shipped 93.1 per 
cent of the same productive capacity. 

“Of course the manufacturers of news- 
print paper understand that the arbi- 
trary figures showing the maximum pro- 
ductive capacity of each mill are based 
on the amount of news-print paper which 
can be produced by each mill running 
under ‘ideal conditions, and that when 
any untoward events, such as fires, 
strikes, drought, flood, accidents or in- 
terruptions of manufacture of any kind 
occur (as they are occurring continu- 
ally in every plant) the performance 
falls short of the maximum capacity to 
that extent. It is generally understood 
among manufacturers that a productio: 
of 93 per cent of maximum production 
is about normal productive capacity. 

“Furthermore, the statistical situation 
is complicated this year due to the fact 
that quite a number of the mills have 
been running on other grades of paper 
than news-print owing to the fact that 
these grades of paper are more profit- 
able to them than the production of 
news-print paper, and while these mills 
are all running at the top of their 
capacity, the product turned out is not 
all news-print paper.” 


How Retailer Announced Price 
Advance 
“This little advance in the price of 


Phoenix silk hose is interesting. It 
shows that the makers care more for 
quality than for keeping a price down. 
It shows, too, that most men would 
rather have quality even if, it costs a 
little more—five cents more.’ 

In this manner Maurice L. Rothschild 
of Chicago, advertised an advance 0 
hosiery prices. 


Harry Prudden With Van 
Patten Agency 


Harry J. Prudden, until recently with 
the Frank Presbrey Company, has be- 
come associated with Van Patten, Inc., 
New York. 





Unprecedented 


Business 
Conditions— 


have raised the cost 
of everything that enters 
into the manufacturing of 
magazines. 


Woman's World is meet- 
ing this situation with busi- 
ness measures, and—be- 
ginning with the Febru- 
ary, 1917,issueof Woman’s 
World—the following 
changes in our publishing 
policy become operative. 





Woman’s World 





First— 


We have advanced our price to 
the reader from 35 cents to 50 
cents a year, payable in advance. 


Second— 


We shall adjust our monthly 
circulation of 2,000,000 copies 
during the next three or four 
monthsto the mark of 1,700,000 
net paid. 


iird— 


We shall reduce our Type Page 
in Woman’s World from 700 
to 680 lines and the single col- 
umn from 175 to 170 lines be- 
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ginning with the April issue, 
1917. This will reduce the ad- 
vertisers’ cost on plates, will 
further standardize the maga- 
zine page, and improve the 
appearance of the Book. All 
advertising in the old measure- 
ments will be accepted without » 
extra charge for the February 
and March issues. 


Fourthw— 


We shall place the column rate 
at $1125—the double column 
rate at $2250—the page rate 
at $4500—the Back Cover at 
$7000. Space less than a col- 
umn—$8.00 per line. 





Woman’s World Special Notice 





Fifth— 
Our editorial policy has been 
planned for 1917 and will rep- 
resent the heaviest investment 
in brains and human interest 
that Woman’s World or any 
other magazine has ever made 
for Small-town Readers. 

We have cleared the decks—and believe we 


have protected the Advertiser’s, the Sub- 
scriber’s and our own investment. 


All 1917 contracts will be adjusted to fit 
the changed conditions. 


Far. Wann’ 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 


Womans Worip 


280 Madison Avenue 107 So. Clinton Street 
New York Chicago 





‘Problems Confronting Aermotor 
Campaign for Windmills 


Showing How the Farm Market Has Changed, and How One Concern 
Is Attempting to Save a Waning Market 


"THE decision of the Aermotor 

Company, Chicago windmill 
manufacturer, in extending this 
fall’s advertising to include a long 
list of Texas and Illinois news- 
papers, will interest the older gen- 
eration of advertising men who 
recall the $25,000 campaigns of 
this company twenty years ago in 
the days when windmill advertis- 
ing was the rule rather than the 
exception. It will also interest 
other manufacturers of once pop- 
ular products, 


homesteaders was scarce, and the 
windmill manufacturers, taking 
the line of least resistance, soon 
found themselves bankers as well 
as manufacturers. It was not un- 
common for a manufacturer to 
have as high as $250,000 tied up 
in paper to the dealer. All of 
which had a tendency to force 
the price of windmills higher and 

higher. 
In the gradual development of 
better farm conditions LaVerne 
W. Noyes, an en- 





who have _ been 
caught in the cur- 
rent of changing 
tendencies and find 
themselves face to 
face with the prob- 
lem of making the 
most out of cir- 
cumstances, and 
securing such busi- 
ness as they can 
by strategy. 
Twent y-five 
years ago every 
farmer wasa 
prospective buyer 
of a windmill. 
Those were the 
days before the 
gas engine had 
come into its own, 
before electric 
lighting and pump- 
ing systems, which 
are now being ad- 
vertised to farm- 
ers, were thought 
of. It was a mar- 
ket of possibilities, 
and concerns 
sprang up all over 
tle country to take 
alvantage of the 
patent demand. 
But in those days 
the farmer wasn’t 
getting two dollars 





Don’t Think A 
Modern Windmill 
Looks Like This 


terprising Chicago 
manufacturer, 
saw a chance to 
secure business 
by selling his 
windmills for cash, 
underselling the 
other manufac- 
turers who. were 
tied down by fi- 
nancial strings. 
The farmer, keen 
for saving a few 
dollars, responded 
heartily to the 
early advertising, 
with the result 
that Mr. Noyes 
soon felt strong 
enough to ignore 
the dealer and sold 
thousands of wind- 
mills direct to. the 
farmer.through his 
advertising in 
farm and general 
publications. Be- 
cause of several 
distinctive features 
of the. windmill it 
_ was called an aer-, 
. motor, and. the 
company was 
. known as the Aer- 
motor Company. 
Everything went. 
along. smoothly 








a bushel for. his 
wheat. Money 
among the early 


NEWSPAPERS CARRY ADVERTISE- 
MENTS.LIKE THIS TO SELL 
WINDMILLS 


until the gas en- 
gine began -to, 
make its appear- 
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ance on the farm. This was about 
ten years ago. Because of its flexi- 
bility, positiveness and numerous 
other advantages this gas engine 
quickly began to displace wind- 
mills, and as the wealth of the 
farmer increased it became stead- 
ily more difficult for the windmill 
manufacturers to sell their prod- 
uct. Reading the handwriting on 
the wall, many of the windmill 
manufacturers, the Aermotor Com- 
pany included, took to making gas 
engines as well. Every year found 
new gas-engine manufacturers in 
the field, so that, we are told by 
Philip Rose in the American 
Thresherman, there are to-day ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 gasoline en- 
gines in use as compared with 
about 750,000 windmills. When 
it is remembered that these gas 
engines have practically all been 
sold in the last ten years, the up- 
hill fight of the windmill manu- 
facturers becomes apparent. 


OVER FOUR MILLION FARMS 


In the face of these figures it 
is not to be wondered that wind- 
mill advertising has simmered 
down to a few tenacious manu- 
facturers, who believe that,, in 
spite of the increasing popularity 
of the gas engine, there is still 
room for windmills. Backing their 
belief, they point to the fact that 
even if it is true that there are 
over 1,000,000 gas engines in use, 
that would still leave approximate- 
ly 4,611,480 farms in this country 
without farm power of any kind. 
Surely there was some way of 
getting at least some of this busi- 
ness | 

Thus the Aermotor Company, in 
common with all windmill manu- 
facturers, found itself face to face 
with a problem that is familiar 
to so many advertisers, the prob- 
lem of intensive cultivation of a 
diminishing market. How was it 
to be done? This last campaign 
is evidently the answer. The 
company recalled that in the out- 
skirts of the small towns and 
cities there are many small-farm 
owners who are beyond the city 
mains, yet who would like to have 
the convenience of a continuous 
water supply in both house and 
outbuildings, For the most part 


they are truck-farmers with prac- 
tically no live stock, except a 
few chickens or possibly a cow. 
They could well afford to put up 
a tank which could be filled: at 
leisure by a windmill, thereby 
furnishing a continuous supply of 
water for the house, as well as 
outlying buildings. Even if the 
wind didn’t blow for a week or 
ten days, it didn’t matter much 
to them because the tank full on 
hand woyld carry them nicely 
over the windless spell. Then 
there were territories where the 
wind bléw more constantly. For 
example, a wind famine is almost 
unknown in Texas, and a good 
underground water supply makes 
conditions ideal for windmill 
pumping. 

Further investigation developed 
other possible avenues for dispos- 
ing of windmills,—avenues, per- 
haps, which the company had long 
known of, but which had never 
before received the attention they 
justified. So the Aermotor people 
this fall decided to see what could 
be done with these overlooked 
outlets, and a newspaper campaign 
was planned. 

In the copy for this campaign 
stress was laid on the improve- 
ments which had been made in 
windmills. Long experience in 
selling the farmer suggested to 
the company the wisdom of as- 
suming that the reader had never 
seen a modern windmill, and that 
his first thought of them suggested 
steeple-jack stunts and constant 
repairing. For years the company 
had been called upon to meet the 
stock objection of farmers that 
they wouldn’t buy windmills be- 
cause they hadn’t the time or in- 
clination to climb the tower to 
oil them. “The same kind of in- 
genious inventive ability that has 
perfected the automobile, flying 
machine and submarine,” the copy 
states, “has been at work on the 
windmill.” Then the copy goes 
on to explain that the latest mod- 
els require oiling only once a 
year, 


BACK TO DEALERS AGAIN 


That the company is not over- 
pleased with its one-time policy 
of selling to the farmer direct, 
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Dry Goods trade in 
Canada booming 


ANADIAN retailers are hungry for 
. toys, novelties, silks, fabrics of many 
kinds, knitted goods, coats, waists, 
hosiery, veilings, draperies, notions, buttons, 
and many other lines not made domestically in 
quantities sufficient to meet demand. ' Many 
Canadian factories are oversold. Goods are hard 
to get. Trade is booming. 


So if you have what Canadian dry goods dealers 
want and need, tell them so, and tell them in the 


Annual Spring Number of 


THE DRY GOODS REVIEW 


mailed to the trade on 
January 10, 1917 


HIS is a Buyer’s number—a number that always gets 
I extra attention from buyers in Canada’s best retail 

stores. This number is depended on for style news, 
trend of trade, market news and information as to sources 
of supplies. 


CIRCULATION is national and practically exhaustive of 
the first-class dry goods stores in Canada. Sample copies 
and rates on application. 


Send for specimen copy and rate card 


MacLean’s Fourteen Publications 


Grouped according to class are as follows: 
Six Retailers’ Newspapers Five Technical Mediums 
The Canadian Grocer Canadian Machinery 
Hardware & Metal The Power House 
Dry Goods Revitw The Canadian Foundryman 
Men’s Wear Review Marine Engineering in Canada 
Bookseller & Stationer Printer & Publisher 
The Sanitary Engineer Two Magazines 
One Commercial Newspaper MacLean’s Magazine 
The Financial Post of Canada The Farmer's Magazine 


Copies and advertising rates on application 


The MacLean Publishing Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


Montreal, Winnipeg, New York, Chicago, Boston, Cleveland and London, Eng. 
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and is seeking to re-establish a 
dealer organization, is revealed in 
the last paragraph of the copy, 
which makes a bold play for deal- 
ers by declaring that progressive 
windmill dealers in every locality 
are taking up the sale of the Auto- 
Oiled Aermotor. This feature of 
the copy has caused considerable 
discussion in implement trade cir- 
cles who have long wondered how 
the Aermotor Company, in the 
face of changing conditions, justi- 
fied a “factory-to-consumer” policy 
when the dealer offered them the 
very co-operation which they 
needed most. The fact that the 
company is courting the dealer is 
regarded by several farm-imple- 
ment manufacturers interviewed 
by Printers’ INK as being signifi- 
cant of the new order of things 
in the implement trade. At least 
it suggests that the dealer is a 
power to be reckoned with in a 
distribution plan to farmers, when 
the product involves the rendering 
of service. 

Whether the campaign will equal 
the expectations of its sponsors 
remains to be seen. There is no 
denying it has an uphill path, but 
at least it is a courageous attempt 
to save a perplexing situation. It 
is this feature of the campaign 
which will interest advertisers, be- 
cause it shows how, by intensive 
work and a careful analysis of 
market conditions, it is usually 
possible to locate some point of 
attack. The very fact that most 
of the windmill advertisers have 
given up the battle and have 
turned to making and advertising 
gas engines thus becomes a fac- 
tor for success, leaving them with 
the whole field to themselves. In 
this respect their problem is also 
similar to that of other manu- 
facturers who are confronted 
with a waning market. The fact 
that the market has been deserted 
by other advertisers often becomes 
a reason for putting on an ag- 
gressive advertising campaign, 
turning what may seem like an 
objection into capital. 


C. E. Widney, who resigned recently 
as advertising manager of the Bradley 
Knitting Company, Delavan, Wis., has 
been —s sales manager of the 
Keedy Studio,oChicago. 


Where Merchandising Enters 
Public Service Advertising 


Merchandising is playing a more im- 
portant part in the advertising of the 
electric-lighting companies than. it used 
to, according to M. S. Seelman, Jr., .as- 
sistant to the general sales agent of the 
Brooklyn Edison Company. Also, this 
company is planning a $50,000 advertis- 
ing campaign as one result of the recent 
Brooklyn rate-reduction decisions of the 
New York Public Service Commission, 
according to Mr. Seelman, speaking be- 
fore the Technical Publicity Association 
of New York last week. This was the 
first meeting of a series to be held this 
winter to discuss the organization, func- 
tions, etc., of an advertising department. 

“In my judgment,” said Mr. Seelman, 
“the sales and advertising departments 
ought to be tied together. The adver- 
tising manager ought to be the head 
salesman of the company. He ought to 
have the sales sense that comes of being 
constantly in touch with the men in the 
field and thoroughly conversant with the 
sales policies of the company. Coming 
in close contact with the men in the 
field is an inspiration to thorough, prac- 
tical work. It is essential to a most ade- 
quate knowledge of one’s business as an 
advertising man. 

“Your advertising is not essentially 
comparable to selling a service. In our 
company we have made the relations of 
the sales and advertising departments 
so close that the advertising manager is 
in charge of the window dressing. This 
has resulted in a better and more uni- 
form effect. These functions used to be 
in the hands of district managers. 

“I don’t think that in the majority 
of organizations the sales manager is 
ranked as high as he should be. He 
ought to be one of the officers of the 
company. He not only has the function 
of placing the goods, but from his pub- 
lic relations and necessary touch with 
the field he has a great deal to do with 
fixing policies. or that reason he 
should be closer in, 

“In our company, for example, it is 


“not merely a question of selling service 


and merchandise, but we have a great 
deal of public agitation and propaganda 
to deal with. The sales manager in such 
a case should be the leader in such cam- 
paigns of policy, and for that reason 
should be an advertising man as well. 
“In the last five or six years mer- 
chandising has become an important part 
of our business, where formerly we only 
sold ‘juice.’ ow we sell heating pads 
in January—and electric irons in July.” 
Mr. Seelman said that there are ef- 


forts on foot to synchronize the national 
advertising campaigns of electric appli- 
ance manufacturers with the local efforts 
of power companies for the mutual ben- 


efit of all. Speaking of dealer helps, he 
said that lots that come to his company 
are impractical, and suggested that man- 
ufacturers co-operate with the dealers in 
getting up dealer helps that will fit the 
needs of the retail shops. 


Dr. R. M. Sterrett has resigned as 
advertising manager of the enver 
Chemical Mfg. Co., New York, effective 
January Ist. 

e 
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E have no patent on hon- 
esty or good intentions ; 
nor has anyone else. 

We are old-fashioned enough to 
look upon the giving of business ad- 
vice as a serious undertaking ; we 
are up-to-date enough to weave into 
the fabric of our ORGANIZATION 
the sort of INDIVIDUALS who pos- 
sess mental vision and commercial 
courage. 

Come meet the men—you ll find 


earnestness and sincerity coupled 


with experience and capacity. 


CORMAN CHELTENHAM CO ied 
me | f e Id, 9 Py . 
11 EAST 36T# STREET 
NEW YORK. 


Established 1897 
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Home Market in Danger, 
After the War 


7* is not our foreign trade that 
should give us our greatest 
concern when peace shall have 
been declared, said William F. 
Kies, speaking before the New 
York Sphinx Club last week, but 
our domestic business, which is 
estimated at forty billion dollars 
a year. There is danger, he main- 
tained, in assuming that our pres- 
ent prosperity will continue for 
several years after the war has 
ended, because of our position as 
the leading credit nation of the 
world, and because of our unsur- 
passed productive capacity and an 
abundance of skilled workmen. 

Mr. Kies asserted ‘that it was 
known that the Allies had already 
held economic conferences to plan 
for the future and that England 
was contemplating a protective 
tariff, which would enable it to 
meet new conditions when hostil- 
ities had drawn to a close. He 
said it was also known that agree- 
ments had been entered into 
covering future trade which might 
be detrimental to our own, and 
that the Central Powers likewise 
were already preparing for the 
economic contest by which they 
hoped to refill their depleted 
coffers. 

Mr. Kies quoted statistics in 
proof of the contention that the 
country’s exports, hugely inflated 
by the demand for war materials, 
showed a falling off of articles 
normally sent out to the other 
nations. 

One effect the war has had upon 
England’s industrial concerns has 


been to increase their efficiency. 


New methods have been adopted 
and new machinery has taken the 
place of the old. While war. has 
depleted the ranks of workmen, a 
new source of supply of labor has 
been found in the women, who are 
now performing work formerly 
done by the men. These, having 
tasted the pleasures of inde- 
pendence, are not going to give 
up their positions without a strug- 
gle when peace brings back to the 
factories the survivors of the con- 
test. 


“We find the President of- the 
United States and the Secretary 
of the Treasury assuring the peo- 
ple that there is no occasion to 
fear competition from Europe 
after the war; that Europe is 
industrially crippled and commer- 
cially prostrate,” said Mr. Kies. 
“But we also have the Chairman 
of the Federal Trade Commission 
asserting that Europe will be able 
to produce in greater volume and 
on a closer margin than hereto- 
fore. Whatever is the truth, we 
should find out the facts and pre- 
pare for what is to come. 

“Tf we deduct from the value 
of our exports the value of these 
war materials and supplies and 
make due allowances for inflated 
values, the actual quantity of our 
normal exports for the year 1916 
will be found to be less than the 
year 1914, whereas our imports, 
making the same deductions, will 
be found to be a little more.” 

E. J. Cattell, of Philadelphia, 
who followed Mr.:Kies, was more 
optimistic. While in no way mini- 
mizing the dangers that might 
threaten our industrial prosperity, 
he believed that our country, be- 
cause of its boundless resources 
and its unimpaired productive ca- 
pacity, would be able to retain its 
present leadership for many years 
to come, 


Offers City Buildings for A. A. 
C. of W. Convention 


The St. Louis Board of Aldermen on 
November 17 passed by unanimous vote 
a resolution inviting the A. A. C. of 

. to use twenty-one large rooms in 
the City Hall and adjoining Municipal 
Courts Building for convention pur- 
poses next June. 


Lloyd W. Young Opens Office 


Lloyd W. Young, for a number of 
years advertising manager of the 
Bishop-Babcock-Becker Company, Cleve- 
land, has opened an office in that city 
for the conduct of an advertising busi- 
ness. 


H. K. Johnson Comes to 
New York 


H. K. Johnson, of the Chicago office 
of the American hools’ A iation 
school advertising, has joined the New 


York staff in the advertising department. 
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That “Message to Garcia” story grips red 
blooded Americans because . And 
for much the same reason there’s a big, duty 
doing newspaper down in the SOUTH- 
LAND that’s ringing the success bell shot 
after shot. 




















THE NEW ORLEANS ITEM 




















Aggressive to a degree that has made it 
THOUSANDS upon THOUSANDS of 
GOOD FRIENDS, and some equally good 
enemies (but thank Goodness, far fewer in 
number). THE NEW ORLEANS ITEM 
is serving its great city and the other por- 
tions of that very prosperous TWEN- 
TIETH of the U. S. A. within its trading 
area in a way that should make it first 
choice when an advertising campaign in 
its territory is planned. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


James M. THOMSON a THE JoHN Bupp CoMPANY 
Publisher : Advertising Kepresentatives 

Burrell Bldg., New York 
ArtHur G. NEWMYER Tribune Bidg., Chicago 
Business Manager Chemical Bldg., St. Louis 
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No doubt you've bumped 
into a hundred and one 
guarantees. 

There’s only one puncture 
proof kind—your money 
back if you want it. 


The Tribune desires ad- 


vertisements of only such 
merchandise as will fit this 
guarantee—its 
guarantee. It 
prints only such 
advertisements as 
conform to its 
Truth in Adver- 
tising motto. 
That’s why Gimbels 
is out—and why 
Emerson Motors 
never got in. 
One hundred thou- 
sand Tribune read- 
(Eq ers have been edu- 
cated to believe in 
this motto and to 


antee. Itpaysadver- 
tiserstotalktothem. 
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The Use of the Sales Manual 


Il—Teaching Salesmen How to Make the Right Approach and to Handle 
the Prospect 


By Charles W. Hoyt 


T is much easier to compile the 

part of the sales manual which 
has. to do with common objec- 
tions and standard answers than 
it is to compile the part which 
has to do with the approach and 
presentation. In every organiza- 
tion there are one or two sales- 
men who are better than others. 
Sometimes it is very difficult to 
get even these salesmen to record 
their methods of selling. It has 
to be handled tactfully and care- 
fully. I was recently present at 
a conference to which a rather 
good salesman was called in. The 
sales manager requested that this 
man sell me his proposition. The 
fellow was so embarrassed that he 
absolutely could not make any 
sort of a sale to me. Such sit- 
uations have to be handled tact- 
fully in order to obtain the best 
results from the man. Secure, 


however, the best presentations 
that you are able and then the 
sales manager should edit these 
to his satisfaction. 


TEACHING THE PROPER PRESEN- 
TATION 


It is not only the talk that you 
put into the presentation; it is 
also the various little pieces of 
“stage business.” 

To illustrate: An automobile 
concern in this country has a sales 
manual in which it gives a stand- 
ard presentation. _In one part of 
its manual it tells its salesmen 
how to handle a man who comes 
into their showroom. : 

This demonstration does not re- 
fer to a ride in the car. The 
salesman is supposed to be show- 
ing the car to the prospect as 
it stands on the floor. He does 
not start in by talking about the 
mechanical part of the car. The 
salesman is instructed to stand 
back from the car with the pros- 
pect and to call his attention to 
the appearance of it. Says the 
salesman: “I know you are not 
going to buy an automobile mere- 


ly on account of paint and good - 


looks. At the same time, how- 
ever, I am sure you want a car 
of which you can be proud in 
any company.” So the salesman 
invites the prospect to stand back 
and notice the lines of the car. 
As he does so he calls off its 
dimensions, saying: “Note the 
wheelbase, 124 inches, etc.; ob- 
serve the graceful sweep of the 
fenders; note the quality of the 
finish of this car; twenty-one 
coats of lead paint and varnish 
have been applied to that body 
and rubbed down to give that 
beautiful glossy finish. When you 
buy this car, Mr. Jones, you need 
not feel that after it has been 
used a few months it will lose 
its good appearance.” The sales- 
man says: “How do you like the 
looks of this car? Compare it 
with any $5,000 car. Honestly, 
now, can you see where it would 
be possible to improve the appear- 
ance of this automobile, no matter 
how much money we might ask 
for it?” etc, etc. 

A very. subtle touch in the 
“stage business” of this presenta- 
tion comes next, when the sales- 
man invites the prospect to step 
into the tonneau. He gets the 
prospect in the tonneau and shuts 
the door. He talks to him a lit- 
tle bit about the thickness of the 
upholstery at the back and sides of 
the seat; he calls his attention 
to the width of the rear seat and 
to the fact that there is ample 
room for three large people fo 
ride comfortably. He calls his 
attention to the top. And while 
he has the customer in the ton- 
neau it is a good opportunity, so 
says the manual, for the salesman 
to establish confidence between 
the prospective buyer and himself. 
He is advised to sit back and get 
into conversation with him. He 
is told that five or ten minutes 
spent in this way will be of great 
help. For instance, he is told to 
say to the prospect, as he sits 
back comfortably in the tonneau: 
“Mr. Jones, do you know very 
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much about a motorcar?” This 
brings out some interesting con- 
versation. 

Later he is told to say some- 
thing like this: “I want to try 
to establish with you this under- 
standing: that you and I will be 
perfectly frank and perfectly hon- 
est with one another. I am go- 
ing to be perfectly honest with 
you; I am going to try to explain 
everything simply; but if there is 


anything which I do say to you‘ 


about this car that you don’t 
quite understand, or that you don’t 
agree with, I believe that you will 
do yourself and me a favor if you 
will tell me.” 

Finally the salesman is told to 
say to the prospect: “Were you 
thinking of driving this car your- 
self?” and the salesman is told 
this question will give an oppor- 
tunity to lead him up into the 
front seat, behind the wheel. Then 
this conversation ensues: “Now, 
is not that a comfortable driving 
position, Mr. Jones? Here you 
are, sitting on a thick cushion, 
with a comfortable back to lean 
against and a comfortable arm to 
rest your elbow on, etc.” 

Then the ‘manual tells the sales- 
man all sorts of “business” that 
he is to go through in connection 
with the apparatus that is on the 
dashboard. He is told to show 
him each of the articles; he points 
out the electric horn, the air pres- 
sure gauge, the switch, the gasoline 
pressure pump, etc. 

A little later, in the manual, the 
salesman’s talk leads to the subject 
of safety, and here again he has 
a — to put in some fine sales 
ta 


Later he talks to the prospect 
about economy ; and again he talks 
to him about the service that he 
will receive from the local agent. 
After that he tells him about the 
organization behind the car; the 
money that has been invested in 
the factory, machinery, equipment ; 
the men who are in the company, 
and all that sort of thing. 

Now, to the average sales man- 
ager, the compiling of such a 
presentation as this looks almost 
impossible; but it is easy to do; 
it is merely a matter of starting 
at it and keeping at it. A won- 


derful picture is produced. by 
painting one stroke at a time; and 
the most wonderful sales manua! 
that has ever been produced was 
produced by writing, or dictating, 
one word.at a time. 


SALESMEN SHOULD KNOW MORE 
ABOUT THE “HOUSE” 


For the use of all present sales- 
men, as well as future salesmen, 
a chapter should be devoted to 
the house and to its organization. 
If there is one big personality be- 
hind the firm, the salesmen should 
be told about that man. They 
should be told something about 
the financial standing of the con- 
cern. Its business history should 
be traced. The salesmen will not 
use all of these things in any one 
sale; but it puts him into pos- 
session of a great many facts 
which he ought to have. 

A certain executive was a won- 
derfully successful salesman. He 
could not understand why his men 
were unable to approach his ef- 
forts and his results. Then it 
came to him that the chief rea- 
son was that he was possessed 
of much more information about 
the workings of the firm. He 
was the hub of the organization, 
and he knew constantly of all the 
transactions that were going on. 
Accordingly, he tried the ex- 
periment of keeping the salesmen 
better posted on the entire busi- 
ness of the firm, and he immedi- 
ately secured bigger results. 

So this chapter on the organiza- 
tion is an effort to give the sales- 
men information which, to the 
man who has been with the firm a 
long while, or to the executive, 
looks elementary; but it is not 
known to the new man, or to many 
of the older men. 

In another chapter salesmen 
should be -given advice about 
what I call the salesmen’s equip- 
ment. I was conducting a con- 
ference recently with a large pa- 
per house. I suddenly put point- 
blank the question to the sales 
manager, in the presence of the 
president, .as to what his sales- 
men carried. He was unable to 
give any sort of a satisfactory 
answer. He said the salesmen 
carried whatever was necessary. 
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The greatest 
business word in 
the English language 


It-never gets printed in an advertisement. 


But it denotes a quality present in every advertisement that 
ever produced results. 


It describes the one essential characteristic of the successful 
salesman. 


Sincerity ! 


There are all kinds of salesmen doing business right along— 
fat, thin; quick, slow; refined, rough—all kinds, but they 
are writing the orders. 


Haven’t you often wondered how some one successful sales- 
man ever sold anything? Maybe he was everything he 
ought not to be—and maybe he never could sell to you 
anyway. But he wrote the orders. Somehow that man 
must have conveyed the impress of sincerity when he 

‘ was talking his line of goods. That’s how he did it! 


There are at least as many kinds of advertising. And much 
of it that we all agree is very bad does business. To do 
that it absolutely must have in it somewhere the reflection 
of somebody’s sincere belief in the thing offered. 


You are running advertising copy this month that you finally 
OK’d with a grouch. Copy that you felt in your bones 
was dead as Pharaoh. Ask yourself if what it lacks is 
not the one thing that counts most: not cleverness, not 
art, but sincerity. 


Hanff-Metzger 


INCORPORATED 


Advertising Agents 


Jos. A. Hanff, President Geo. P. Metzger, Vice-President 


95 Madison Ave., New York 
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Open Fireplace vs. Central Heating 


One of the things in England that most surprises 
the modern efficiency-loving American business man 
is the way they attempt to heat their buildings. 


With few exceptions the English office buildings and 
hotels, and with almost no exceptions English homes, 
are still heated by open fires. This means that most of 
the heat goes up the chimney, and what is left doesn’t 
get very far away from the fireplace. 


Now some advertisers waste their advertising appropriation in 
Chicago in the way the Englishman wastes his heat. They scatter 
it through a bunch of open fireplaces where it does little good, 
instead of concentrating it in a central plant that would distribute 
it evenly and thoroughly throughout the building. 


There are approximately 450,000 families in Chi- 
cago. The Chicago Daily News has a circulation 
of over 425,000, of which more than 92% is concen- 
trated in Chicago and suburbs. So you can readily 
see that disregarding the non-English speaking, The 
Daily News is read by very nearly every worth- 
while family in Chicago. 


And as The Daily News has a larger circulation by 
over 90,000 in Chicago and suburbs than any other 
newspaper daily or Sunday, it is the only newspaper 
through which you can reach all these worth-while 
families. 


The intelligent advertiser in Chicago thinks twice 
before distributing his advertising heat wastefully 
through a lot of little open fireplaces. He looks for 
a big central plant that will distribute it thoroughly 
and efficiently throughout the city—and he finds The 
Daily News. 
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I asked him if they all carried 
the same thing, and he said, “No.” 
The actual situation was that they 
didn’t ‘carry much of anything. 

One of the most important 
things in connection with proper 
sales management is the question 
of what the salesmen shall have 
with them. There is no reason 
why this should be left to the 
individual idea and preference of 
each salesman. There must be— 
just as in the case of the standard 
answers—one best equipment to 
carry. The sales manager should 
think this over very carefully and 
decide what, from _ experierice, 
observation and questioning, is 
best for the salesman to carry. 
Then his chapter on this subject 
in the sales manual should tell 
the salesmen what they are to 
carry. Further than that, it should 
explain to them why these things 
are recommended. I don’t know 
what other salesmen think, but I 
can say with great positiveness 
that I never could make a sale 
so successfully without a sample 
as I could with a sample. 


Money should be spent to se- 


cure proper equipment. I am not 
thinking entirely of sample trunks, 
such as shoe or hat salesmen 
carry; I am thinking of the nu- 
merous lines of business where 
the salesman is not supposed to 
carry anything unless he wishes 
to. For instance, consider a man 
traveling for the advertising de- 
partment of a magazine. Surely, 
there can be some standardiza- 
tion of what he should carry. 
Look over a group of salesmen 
traveling for the same concern, 
and look into the matter of those 
who do the best—you will often 
find that it is because.of the 
material, or data, which they 
have. 

In one firm the salesmen carry 
what is called a data book, con- 
sisting of a loose-leaf binder filled 
with information about the busi- 
ness. That book is known as the 
bible of the business (it is not 
the sales. manual to which I am 
referring here). The salesmen 
ught not to carry the sales man- 
ial into;,a customer’s office, but 
surely there should be something 
which they should have with them. 


In propositions where advertis- 
ing is involved, salesmen should 
have an exhibit book of the ad- 
vertising. This should not con- 
sist of some dog-eared proofs, 
carried, perhaps, in an envelope. 
A high-class leather loose-leaf 
book should be provided, and in 
that book should be typewritten 
data on the campaign, together 
with exhibits of all the advertis- 
ing material. If the firm is fur- 
nishing a fine sign for use in the 
dealer’s store, and if that sign 
is too bulky to be carried, a pho- 
tograph of it should be placed in 
this exhibit book. 


OTHER ADVERTISING MATTER 


If the firm is furnishing -some 
sort of a counter silent salesman, 
this should be photographed and 
should be in the book. There 
should be proofs of the adver- 
tisements which are to appear in 
the magazines. There should be 
photographs of the outdoor 
boards. 

Printed matter which is fur- 
nished to the dealer and which 
is not too bulky should be mount- 
ed in the exhibit book. This 
point of what the salesman should 
carry is important. It ought to 
be settled, and the decision should 
appear in the sales manual. 

Unfortunately, all salesmen do 
not read, although there is much 
excellent material on the subject 
of selling available. A chapter 
might well be devoted to the sub- 
ject of selling. 

In one sales manual there is a 
chapter headed “Salesmanship.” 
In this chapter are treated such 
subjects as_ self-respect, knowl- 
edge, industry, enthusiasm, cour- 
tesy, patience. 

Thus, under “patience” the sales 
manual says: “I think one of the 
biggest mistakes is trying to push 
the customer too hard. You have 
to be patient with big buyers.” 
In this same chapter there is a 
heading which reads: “A good 
hint that everyone might bear in 
mind: The thing the salesman 
should not want to do in taking 
an order is to make the merchant 
see bills, obligations and. added 
responsibility. Every time a sales- 
man flourishes a pencil or shows 
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a sheet of carbon paper the mer- 
chant’s courage sinks nearer his 
boots. The less importance’ with 
which an order is surrounded the 
easier it will seem to the mer- 
chant to sell the goods when he 
gets the merchandise.” This part 
ends with the remark, “Don’t 
flash the order book’ too 
much. 

Another heading is “Tempera- 
ment.” There is also some ad- 
vice against making extravagant 
promises and claims. The sales- 
men are advised not to make ri- 
diculous concessions to a shrewd 
buyer for the sake of getting his 
order. There is some advice in 
this chapter to the salesman to 
the effect that in order to interest 
business men he must be a busi- 
ness man himself; he must be in 
a position to appreciate the mer- 
chant’s problem. There are some 
statements as to the appearance of 
the salesman. 


TACTFUL SUGGESTIONS ON PERSONAL 
APPEARANCE 


Now, it does not appear as 
though it would be necessary to 
talk to the modern salesman about 
appearances, but it has been neces- 
sary in the past, although pos- 
sibly this necessity is rapidly go- 
ing by. The sales manager for 
a large national organization and 
the president of that concern dis- 
covered that their salesmen were 
not sufficiently neat in appear- 
ance. They were holding meet- 
ings of salesmen in different ter- 
ritories. It was their practice to 
enter into conversation before the 
salesmen on this subject without 
having the salesmen realize the 
purpose of this conversation. 
Thus, the president would ask the 
sales manager how long it took 
him to dress, and the sales man- 
ager would state that it took about 
thirty minutes, because he always 
had to shave and take a bath, etc. 
Apparently, this conversation was 
spontaneous, but it was all talked 
up beforehand. These things are, 
perhaps, less necessary in these 
days than they were ten years 
ago; but there is no harm in the 
sales manager in certain kinds of 
business telling the salesmen 
something of the value of a neat 


” 


appearance. The man who is com- 
piling the sales manual presum- 
ably has had more experience than 
the younger salesman. He owes 
it to his younger salesmen to give 
them advice on many topics of 
this sort. 

So in this particular sales man- 
ual the salesman was told that 
“Nine men out of ten will think 
better of you for having a clean 
shave, clean collar, fresh-looking 
tie, clean hat, shoes well cared for, 
coat free from dandruff; etc.” 
They were told that “Even men 
who are not neat themselves ap- 
preciate these things, though they 
don’t always know what makes 
the man appear well.” 

The purchasing agent for a 
large Connecticut manufacturer, 
in talking to. me recently, said 
that no one thing prejudiced him 
against a salesman so much as 
to have a man come into his office 
about nine or ten o'clock reek- 
ing with tobacco smoke. He is 
a smoker himself; but he said 
it disgusts him to have men in 
his office who smelled of strong 
tobacco. 

Another heading in the manual 
is “Speak Deliberately.” The 
salesman is told to be very de- 
liberate and to have full confi- 
dence in his convictions; to make 
his statements clear and slowly. 
In this particular chapter there is 
a long list of “Don’ts,” such as: 
Don’t sit awkwardly in your chair; 
don’t put your hand on the pros- 
pect; don’t point your pencil or 
your finger at the prospect; don’t 
talk too fast; don’t speak in a 
monotonous tone; don’t pass too 
rapidly from one thing to an- 
other; don’t fail to emphasize 
your points; don’t try to impress 


-the prospect with what a fine 


talker you are; don’t give the 
buyer the impression that you 
think he does not know much. 
A chapter in the manual might 
be devoted to the subject of “The 
Approach” and of “Getting in to 
See the Prospect.” There must be 
a mass of experience on this 
question within the organization ; 
and the sales manager makes a 
mistake if he doesn’t make this 
available to all of his men. For 
instance, a question often debated 
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FOUR! 


“s#xeeeaBoth in the work of 
analyzing a proposition and 
deciding upon form of appeal, 
we regard this agency as par- 
ticularly competent. We feel 
like giving them a very large 
share of the credit for the 


present unusually satisfactory 
state of our business.” 


The above is an extract from a letter written by 
one of our clients to a prospective customer who 
inquired regarding our service. 


RUTHRAUFF & RYAN 


Adboertising 
4so Fourth Avenue, New York 
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is as to the advisability of using 
a card. Conditions vary in differ- 
ent businesses; but surely the 
salesman is entitled to some ad- 
vice on this subject; and it could 
be very well put into this chap- 
ter on “The Approach.” It may 
be elementary, but some salesmen 
need advice as to how to conduct 
themselves as they approach a 
customer. I have seen young 
salesmen who did not know 
enough to keep out of the way 
of a salesman who had preceded 
them. I have been in retail mer- 
chants’ stores and have seen a 
young, green salesman make a 
horrible break by speaking to the 
proprietor when there were sev- 
eral other salesmen waiting who 
had arrived ahead of him. So 
the sales manager might very well 
give advice on some such points. 
It is true that in salesmen’s meet- 
ings, or at the time he hires them, 
these things will come up; but 
they will make a better impres- 
sion if they are put down as a 
matter of record. 


OTHER POINTS TO BE COVERED 


One sales manual has a head- 
ing called “Managing the Inter- 
view,” and in that the salesman 
is given a great deal of advice 
as to how to carry on the inter- 
view. This, of course, is about 
the same thing as the presenta- 
tion. 

In this particular manual no de- 
tail is omitted. Some writer on 
selling recently used the phrase, 
“The seller must keep the buyer 
in the picture. If you want to 
hold the interest of the buyer, as 
you describe your goods, you 
must keep him in the picture.” 
There is a great deal of wisdom 
in this thought. Some of the best 
writers on the subject of selling 
use this idea. Thus, one writer 
suggested a method by which the 
salesman asked the buyer a ques- 
tion, such as, “Mr. ‘Jones, could 
your firm sell an exceedingly high- 
class safety-razor?” Now, it 
doesn’t make any difference what 
that buyer answers, it will have 
to be something on which the 
salesman can come back. 

A chapter in the sales manual 
might be devoted to the subject 


of “Competition.” The house 
ought to have a policy as to the 
attitude which it wishes its sales- 
men to employ with reference to 
competitors, and the salesmen 
should be instructed on it. One 
most successful firm has as a rule 
that “Never shall the name of any 
competing product be mentioned.” 
They find it difficult at times to 
follow the rule, but they thin‘ 
it is a right principle; and every 
bit of standard sales talk that they 
have omits the names of compe- 
ting products. 

A question will come up as to 
whether or not the sales manual 
should be printed or typed. It is 
very well to type it and to put 
it into a loose-leaf book; but, for 
a force of as many as fifty men, 
it also seems well to print it— 
even though it is printed on 
loose leaves and put into a loose- 
leaf book. It can be printed to 
occupy much smaller space than 
if it is typed. 

One of the best sales manuals 
that I have ever seen is put into 
a loose-leaf leather book meas- 
uring about 4x7. The matter is 
printed on both sides of the 
sheet. If you typed the material 
for a loose-leaf book it would 
probably be best to type it only 
on one side. This often makes 
the sales manual too bulky. But 
the point of whether it is typed 
or printed is not material—the im- 
portant thing being to have a sales 
manual. 

Nine firms out of ten with 
whom I have talked on this sub- 
ject agree that they ought to have 
a sales manual, and their excuse 
for not having one is that they 
have not had the time to compile 
it. Time spent in this way will 
produce tremendous results and 
is well worth all that it costs. 


Massengale Appointed to Rail- 
road Commission 

St. Elmo Massengale, 

Massengale Advertising 


has been appointed by the Governor of 
Georgia a member of the Western and 


resident of the 
gency, Atlanta, 


Atlantic Railroad Commission. The 
Board is commissioned to release the 
railroad at the expiration of the present 
lease and to consider the advisability 
of its extension from Atlanta to the 
sea. 
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HE jobber may distribute 
your goods—carry them in 
stock, and take care of credits 
and collections—but you can't de- 
pend on him to sell them for you. 
Some manufacturers, 
when they “get dis- 
tribution,” think they 


can sit down and 
watch sales grow— 


AY -F-D 


can show you how to 
move your goods out 
of the jobber’s ware- 
house satisfactorily. 


KLAU-VAN PIETERSOM-DUNLAP 


I N c °o R P ce) R A T E D 
ADVERTISING IN ITS ENTIRETY 
MANHATTAN BUILDING, MILWAUKEE, U. S. A. 


We recommend Remy Ignition-Lighting System 
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FOLDERS like these 

+ prospects ahead of s 
interest and often ha 
salesman calls. 

Any firm with thirty or mg 
these folders, cut the sellin} ; 
the campaign. 

Such advance advertising 1 
quiries—the “ invitations to cally 
salesmen—but minimizes wi 
couragement. The older sak 
and the younger men operate 
We have prepared direct-by- 
in many lines, designing, fe 
booklets and other forms of 
Definite data on what thes 
together with samples of ow 
We gladly cooperate with A 


;» AMERICAN LITH 


Creators of 


Ath Ave. and 


Offices 
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stematically mailed to 
en, arrest attention, win 


the Boods before the 


slesmen can, by the use of 
more than enough to pay for 


nly produces leads and in- 

which encourage and enthuse 

if time and its resulting, dis- 
find it easier to sell more, 
eater profit. 

campaigns for manufacturers 

bm special circulars, folders, 
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ing, aids have accomplished, 

k, will be sent upon request. 
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Specialty Manufacturers Discuss 
New System for Minimizing 


“Killed” 


Orders 


Retailer Education, With Systems, Etc., Among Main Points Raised at 
Annual Convention 


Rae handling of specialty 
orders and the necessity of 
further progress in cost-account- 
ing educational work. were two 
of the main subjects for discus- 
sion at the eighth convention of 
the American Specialty Manu- 
facturers’ Association at Pitts- 
burgh last week. The conven- 
tion lasted through Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, Novem- 
ber 15, 16 and 17, and was at- 
tended by about 200. 

The matter of the better han- 
dling of specialty orders through 
jobbers, so as to minimize the 
percentage of “killed” orders, the 
main object for which the asso- 
ciation was founded, occupied 
much attention. This year’s con- 
vention was made the occasion 
for the submission by the national 
secretary, H. F. Thunhorst, of a 
system whereby orders secured by 
specialty salesmen from the re- 
tailer shall be stamped with the 
association’s order-guarantee 
mark. Then, should the retailer 
refuse to accept goods on such 
a stamped order presented to the 
jobber, in case he had given it, 
perhaps, in bad faith, to get rid 
of the salesman, etc., the member 
of the Specialty Manufacturers’ 
Association giving the order 
agrees to pay the jobber the profit 
he would have made had _ the 
transaction been completed. This 
system, it is claimed, should work 
as an effective check in discover- 
ing where specialty orders are 
killed. 

Another matter for discussion 
was that of the reports of the 
several local canvasses of the re- 
tail trade to check the actual per- 
centages of specialty sales that 
were killed somewhere or other. 
The checking campaign in New 
York City alone, from July 5 to 
\ugust 10, for example, showed 





that 26 per: cent of specialty sales “ 


were still being lost in that one 
territory. These campaigns, it is 
claimed, not only check up the 
trade, but act in the same ca- 
pacity on the specialty salesmen, 
showing up the dishonest ones. 
During the year such campaigns 
were conducted in Toledo, Ohio; 
Rochester, N. Y.; St. Louis, Mo., 
and New York City. 

In his address E. N. Hurley, 
chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission, touched on the value 
of organized trade bodies that get 
together to accomplish ends of 
mutual benefit to their special 
fields. He sounded again his oft- 
repeated warning that business 
must learn to keep track of costs 
if it is to survive the keen and 
close-margined competition of to- 
day. He added that the commis- 
sion is sending out daily about 
2,000° copies of its two cost sys- 
tems for manufacturers and mer- 
chandizers. 

In discussing the necessity for 
manufacturers to investigate and 
plan carefully foreign markets be- 
fore taking hasty action in court- 
ing the foreign field, Mr. Hurley 
concluded with these two instances 
as good and bad examples: 

“A large cereal company whose 
product was nationally advertised 
some years ago sent a heavy ship- 
ment of its goods to the Philip- 
pines on consignment. No ad- 
vance preparation had been made 
for effectively distributing to re- 
tailers, and no market created by 
canvassing or local advertising. It 
was a new. commodity to the peo- 
ple there, something that. 99 per 
cent of them had never heard of. 
Boiled rice was their breakfast 
food and had been for centuries. 
The consignee withdrew part of 
the shipment from bond, distrib- 
uted samples among a few re- 
tailers and made desperate efforts 
to dispose of. the shipment, but 
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without avail. He was finally 
obliged to abandon practically 
that whole shipment, which was 
put up at auction to cover a por- 
tion of the charges incurred, and 
was bought for horse feed at an 
economical figure. Needless to 
add, the prestige of that particu- 
lar brand was a matter of history 
in the Islands. Such ‘enterprise’ 
is on a par with the action of one 
American manufacturer in send- 
ing a sample lawnmower to a cer- 
tain part of the west coast of 
South America where grass grows 
only in a few public parks main- 
tained at great expense. 

“In agreeable contrast to this 
was the experience of one of our 
cotton mills selling a well-known 
brand of denim to one of the 
West Indian republics. Its brand 
was established, and its goods 
known for their excellent quality 
in the remotest village. The cus- 


toms tariff in that country was 
changed, and both German and 
British manufacturers sought to 
dislodge the American weave by 
a substitute of lower thread count, 
carrying lower duties. 


The Euro- 
pean very closely resembled the 
American article in appearance, 
but the wearing qualities were not 
there. The American mills did not 
set their:looms to meet the com- 
petition as requested by local job- 
bers. They justified their refusal 
by stating that a reduction in the 
number of ends would impair the 
excellence of the product backed 
by their name and brand. Be- 
cause of the tariff on their more 
compactly woven goods they could 
not meet the European price. Peo- 
ple tried the new denim, attracted 
by its price, but they did not buy 
again. At the end of a few 
months the American denim had 
come into its own again. It had 
fairly beaten European competi- 
tion on quality and _ standard 
alone. But the manufacturer 
knew his market, and knew, too, 
that foreigners could not compete 
in that particular article, a spe- 
cialty of the mill, and deliver the 
same quality at the same price. 
“This goes to show, and I know 
that this comes home to specialty 
manufacturers very closely, that 
an article backed by a responsible 


INK 


brand maintained at a high stand- 
ard, its quality once known and 
appreciated, is dislodged with dif- 
ficulty from foreign markets. 
Foreign consumers, like our own, 
recognize the significance of 
brands supported by standard 
quality.” 

J. H. Schaefer, of Davenport, 
Iowa, president of the National 
Association of Retail Grocers, 
said that more attention should be 
paid by manufacturers to letting 
consumers know the reasons for 
the necessity of advances in re- 
tail prices, changes in style and 
size of packages, etc. 

“I recently unpacked a case of 
goods in my store,” said he, “in 
which was inserted a small card 
reading as follows: ‘The price of 
these goods has advanced ten 
cents per package, the cost of the 
goods and everything that enters 
into this package has increased in 
price through conditions that are 
no fault of ours, and your retail 
grocer is obliged to charge you 
an additional ten cents for this 
article.’ If one of these cards 
had been placed in each and every 
package of this case, it would 
help in educating the consumer.” 

F. W. Fiske, educational direc- 
tor of the National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, who ad- 
dressed the convention on Tues- 
day, as well as Dr. Copeland, of 
Harvard, dwelt at length on the 
necessity of intensified education 
on business matters to-day, and 
discussed the somewhat similar 
educational functions of the two 
organizations that they represent. 

Officers for the ‘following year 
were elected as follows: 

President, William L. Sweet, 
Rumford Chemical Works; first 
vice-president, R. R. Moore, Dia- 
mond Crystal Salt Co.; second 
vice-president, W. W. Frazier, Jr., 
Franklin Sugar Refining Co.; 
third vice-president, E. G. Mc- 
Dougall, Libby, McNeill & Libby: 
treasurer, D. O. Everhard, Ohio 
Match Co. 

Directors: Carl A. Lautz, Lautz 
Bros. & Co.; Walter H. Lipe, 
Beech-Nut Packing Co.; C.. T. 
Lee, Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake 
Co., and James M. Hills, Hills 


Bros. Co. 
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—For Salte!— 


The daily good-will of 145,000 thrifty 
homes in Cleveland and tributary terri- 
tory. 


The Sunday consideration of 185,000 
English-reading families in Cleveland 
and Northern Ohio—being 


85 per cent of the total buying-power of 


these prosperous parts! 


This valuable advertising merchandise 
is exclusively offered for immediate 
sale at advantageous prices, by 


The Plain Dealer 


First Newspaper of Cleveland. Sixth City 





Western Advertising Representative 


JOHN GLASS 
Peoples Gas Building - - - CHICAGO 


Eastern Advertising Representative 


JOHN B. WOODWARD 
Times Building - - - NEW. YORK 
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READERS’ CONFIDENCE— 


Can’t you see how boldly it stands out in 
these extracts taken from letters that have 
recently come to us ? 


“Will take advantage of your liberal offer, so please 
find enclosed $8.00 for five years’ subscription.”—L. M. 
Johnson, Binghamton, N. Y. 

“Enclosed find check for $15.00 for three years’ sub- 
scription in advance for our three plants.”—Boston Brick 
Company, Boston, Mass. 

“Your letter of the 16th received and note you have 
changed your subscription price to $3.00 per year. I, for 
one, think this is cheap even at the increased price. Find 
enclosed check for next year’s subscription.”—H’”. G. 
Poate, Knoxville, Ia. 

No matter how much we THINK we have our 
readers’ confidence, the one best way to test it is 


to find out how WILLINGLY they pay for sub- 


scriptions. 


Our increased manufacturing costs make it imper- 
ative for us to have greater revenue. But instead 
of asking a higher advertising rate we have ap- 
pealed to our readers by announcing an increase 
in subscription from $2 to $3 per year. 


Within a few weeks after the announce- 
ment was made, nearly one thousand 
new and renewal subscriptions of three 
to five year periods were received. 


Just stop a moment and think what that means! 
CONFIDENCE—that’s what it is—and we happen 
to know that this confidence extends to the adver- 
tising as well as the reading columns. 


There's a big live market here for you—our Service Department 
will tell you how you can reach it if you will send your literature. 
And right now—when the buying season is about to open—you 
should make the start, 


BRICK 


GDAY *REGORD 


445 Plymouth Court CHICAGO 


A Kenfield-Leach Publication—One of America’s Livest Business Journals 











Denver's 


tising 


“Buy-at-Home” 


Adver- 
Drive 


This Campaign Is a Sample of the Kind of Competition Which National 
Advertisers Have to Meet 


ANUFACTURERS who are 

on the watch to find the 
measure of any competition which 
they may have to meet have been 
interested of late in “buy-at-home” 
campaigns in various parts of the 
country. That this is real com- 
petition for the national adver- 
tiser is perfectly obvious. The 
aim of these campaigns is to in- 
duce people to give up buying, 
wherever possible, goods made out 
of the home city and substitute 
for them goods made in their 
city. 

What is termed by those who 
have carried it on as a very suc- 
cessful “buy-at-home” drive is 
that just concluded at Denver, 
Colo. Printers’ INK. describes 
the details of the campaign as a 
sample of others that are con- 
stantly developing. 

The. idea originated in the 
mind of M. A. Ellis, assistant 
secretary of the Denver Manu- 
facturers’ Association, the mem- 
bers of which employ about 15,000 
people. It involved the free co- 
operation of newspapers, a pa- 
rade, a dance, a window-display 
campaign and the distribution of 
150,000 purchase cards. 

These cards, which were dis- 
tributed to the manufacturers and 
charged for, read as follows: 
“This is to certify that 
(employee’s name), an employee 
of the , asked for and 
insisted on getting Colorado-made 
goods, and same were supplied by 
this store. It is a pleasure to us 
to help build Colorado’s pay-rolls 
by carrying Colorado-made goods. 
———— dealer. address.” 
At the left was a space headed 
“Commodity Purchased. (Write 
in here the article you purchased, 
with name of brand. 

At ten o’clock on October 23d 
the factories were shut down for 
fifteen minutes. The object of 
the cards was explained to the 


employees and ten cards handed 
61 


to each one. Fifteen thousand 
men and women were thus shown 
in a few minutes how it was to 
their own interests to do their 
part to encourage the buying. of 
goods of local manufacture by 
using these cards in purchasing 
ten articles, securing a record of 
each purchase. 


HOW INTEREST WAS SECURED 


The big drive started auspi- 
ciously; the newspapers devoted 
columns of space to the advan- 
tages of buying Colorado-made 
goods; special displays of goods 
made in the State were arranged 
in prominent show-windows of the 
downtown stores and _ business 
offices. On the Saturday follow- 
ing, an industrial parade of floats, 
entered in competition for prize 
cups by the manufacturers, drew 
enormous crowds to witness it. 
The same evening a carnival, with 
dancing on the streets, was of- 
fered for the public’s amusement, 
and the united result of all this 
publicity was that Colorado-made 
goods were more talked of dur- 
ing these ten days than any other 
subject of public interest. 

The simple routine by which the 
cards played so important a part 
in the campaign was as follows: 
Each employer put his manager 
in charge of the cards received. 
The name of each employee was 
filled in on ten cards. After the 
employees were informed -of the 
object they took the cards to re- 
tail dealers, made their purchases 
and had the dealers sign the cards. 
These signed cards were returned 
to the employers each day and 
by them mailed to the association. 
The cards were then checked up 
and mailed to the manufacturers 
whose goods were purchased. 

Printed matter was used liber- 
ally throughout the campaign, in 
addition to the newspaper adver- 
tising donated by the Denver pa- 
pers. Members of the association 
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were bombarded continually with 
information of what was being 
done and the part they were ex- 
pected to take in making the ten- 
day effort a success. 

According to reports from the 
manufacturers’ association, about 
50 per cent of the cards have been 
returned, showing a record of 
around $35,000 in direct sales. On 
the other hand, about $15,000 was 
spent on the floats in the parade, 
not to mention the cost of the 
other features of the campaign. 
“The indirect benefit of the cam- 
paign,” says a local authority, 
“will be very great, because the 
general public became familiar 
with. goods made in Colorado 
which it had never heard of be- 
fore. The total benefit to manu- 
facturers should be not less than 
a million dollars.” 

The above article reaches 
Printers’ Ink from its regular 
Denver correspondent. When a 
proof of the article was shown to 
a prominent advertising agent, 
and his views invited, he said: 

“Ah, yes, I think I catch the 
idea. Non-advertised goods are 
to be promoted as against adver- 
tised goods. The cracker manu- 
facturer of Colorado who has 
never spent a penny in advertis- 
ing is to be boosted as against 
the National Biscuit Company or 
the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company 
who have been liberal customers 
of the newspapers. 

“The newspapers are supposed 
to work against the interests of 
their advertising patrons. On the 
plea of supporting local industries, 
they are asked to stick a knife 
into their best friends. 

“Great scheme, isn’t it? 

“Now, if I were a newspaper 
publisher and I were approached 
by some influential local man who 
asked me to help in one of these 
‘free-ride’ schemes, I would take 
him into my private office, lock 
the door and impart to him a 
great secret. I would say: 

“My friend, the reason manu- 
facturers in the effete East or 
in the hustling West are able to 
capture some of our local trade 
is because they advertise and ad- 
vertise well. What our local 
manufacturers need is not a pass- 
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ing of the hat, but a proper un- 
derstanding of the value and im- 
portance of advertising. If you 
will start an educational move- 
ment of that kind, you will be 
doing a great service to our local 
industries. And I will contribute 
my share to the good work by 
selling my space on precisely and 
exactly as, favorable terms to local 
industries. as to those located a 
thousand miles away.’ 

“But,” continued the advertis- 
ing agent who is being quoted, “I 
appreciate from many years’ ex- 
perience that newspaper publish- 
ers are a wonderfully fine set of 
fellows, they like to be obliging 
and like to do things on a public- 
spirited basis rather than from 
more strictly mercenary motives. 
They. often permit themselves to 
be worked, knowing they are be- 
ing worked. They know the job 
printer is being paid for his cir- 
cular in cash, yet in the goodness 
of their souls they contribute 
without a penny of recompense 
thousands of dollars’ worth of 
valuable space. It is splendid, but 
it isn’t war.” 


Advertises Stable Price of Food 
Product 


The D. Ghirardelli Company, San 
Francisco, is running a short series of 
advertisements in newspapers west of 
the Rocky Mountains and also in the 
Kansas City territory, pointing to the 
fact that the company’s ground choco- 
late has not been advanced in price. 
The fixed price of this product is com- - 
pared with the increasing cost to the 
consumer of such commodities as eggs, 
sugar, flour and meat. 


Town Advertises Speed Laws 
in Newspapers 


“Notice! Motorists are hereby noti- 
fied that the speed limit in the town of 
Adams is 15 miles an hour.”” To bring 


about the general observance of its 
speeding ordinance the town officials 
of Adams, Mass., are running the 
above copy in fifty-line double-column 
space in the newspapers of surrounding 
towns. 


Joins Dangel Company 


George Graham. Ross has resigned 
from the Walker Lithograph and Pub- 
lishing Company to inaugurate an ad- 
vertising and service department for 
The Dangel Company, Boston. 
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u 6 ents Bulletin 


The National Weekly 
the Retailer of Ready-to-Wear 


SST UALLL ALLL 


Purchasing Power 


$462,006,000 


The greatest fabric market in the world is the 
cutting-up trade, the manufacturers of ready- 
to-wear garments. 















Located in the largest cities, chiefly in New 
York City where it ranks as the largest single 
industry, this market, consuming fabrics of 
every description, commands the attention of 
every fabric manufacturer. 


Since the entire output of this market is taken 
by retail ready-to-wear buy- if 
ers, they obviously exert the y 
greatest influence in the se- 
lection of fabrics. 


Every fabric advertiser 
should enlist the co-operation 
of the retail ready-to-wear 
buyers—the subscribers . to 
NUGENT’S BULLETIN. 
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1182 Broadway 
NEW YORK 
Boston 
Chicago | 
Philadelphia | 
London 

Paris 
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“Nugent’s Bulletin Means Women’s Garments”’ 
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JANUA 


(COMFORT can produce more business for you with the | £ 


January issue than with any other number. 


Reasons: 

1. Nota copy mailed until after Christmas. 

2. Our back country folks don’t throw away their money 
through the holidays—they have it to spend in January for 
necessary things. 

Proofs: 


1. Our subscribers send us more letters, more 
subscriptions and renewals and more money 
in January than in any other month. 


2. Our advertisers tell us that they 
get the best returns of the year 
from the January issue. 


January is tl 
Comrort help 
month of the 

A few pages' 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 1682 Acola 
WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Represe 
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~ What Our Advertisers Say 
About January COMFORT: 


is, January is about our best month for advertising in COMFORT—33% ahead 
evious month.”’ 


more inquiries from January COMFORT than the average of five other months.”’ 
per inquiry in January lowest for 9 months used.”’ 

ry second month for inquiries, first for sales.’’ 

pt more inquiries from January COMFORT than through three other months.”’ 

s from December and January double those received during other six months.”’ 
est months, in COMFORT are January, February and March.”’ 


(Names on application) 


oney month for Comrort advertisers. Why not let} 
o keep your your plant working nights through the first 


year? 
to Dec. 13—but the early orders get the good positions. 


H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc., 


1635 Ma 
AUGUSTA, MAINE. CHBCAGS OF OFFICE : Sone Bide., 
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An “Emulative Attitude of Mind” 


Insures Results 


T is conceded that the Theatre- 
goer is in an attitude of mind 
favorable to “quality” argu- 
ments. His pride, taste and 

sense of quality is stimulated by 
the stage, the atmosphere and the 
presence of influential people 
around him. 


It is conceded that Theatre Pro- 
grams are the only media offering 
an opportunity of reaching these 
people when in the emulative atti- 
tude of mind. 


Over 600 different advertisers took 
advantage of this opportunity last 
season — 85% renewed their con- 
tracts. 


85% renewal both in number of 
accounts and volume of business 
is pretty good evidence that the 
Theatregoer does read and act upon 
advertising in 


Strauss Theatre Programs 


A Magazine Medium 
for Greater New York 


N. B.—Frank V. Strauss & Co. publish the 
programs for all the principal theatres 
in New York. 





Magazine Men Heckle Eastman 
About His Investigation Plan 


New York Representatives Query Him as to’ How the Present Plan Will 
Differ From That of 1913—Various Intricacies for 
Consideration Suggested 


I AST Monday’s session of the 
_ Representatives’ Club of New 
York saw some rapid-fire heckling 
by individual magazine men of 
k. O. Eastman, who addressed 
the assemblage on the subject of 
his new  circulation-investigation 
plans, the details of which were 
published in Printers’ InK for 
October 12 last. This, in brief, 
is a research among 25,000 
“typical” families in forty-five 
States, to learn the extent of 
magazine circulation in these 
homes, the subscribers’ attitude 
towards the papers, under what 
conditions the subscriptions were 
introduced, and similar data. No 
sooner had Mr. Eastman finished 
speaking than Frank W. Nye of 
Today’s, was on his feet with a 
string of questions as to how the 
new investigation would differ 
from the old, how Mr. Eastman 
planned to distribute the investiga- 
tion of his 25,000 particular fami- 
lies in forty-five States; whether 
he planned to - reconstruct the 
United States on a small scale 
and whether they would : be 
divided according to their impor- 
tance from a population stand- 
point, and questions of a similar 
nature. 

R. G. Cholmeley-Jones, of Re- 
view of Reviews, wanted to know 
how much consideration would be 
spent on duplication of circulation 
—whether the investigator would 
be particular to ascertain if a 
prospect in answering was careful 
to distinguish between newsstand 
sales and real subscriptions, etc. 
Walter W. Manning, of Woman’s 
IVorld, also unloosed on Mr. 
Eastman a battery of questions; 
wanted to know if the investiga- 
tion will take into consideration 
the importance of the small-town 
and rural field, despite the propor- 
tionately greater expense of gath- 
ering information from scattered 
prospects; whether the investiga- 


tion would consider the social as- 
pects of small-town life, so as to 
match these factors with a maga- 
zine’s editorial appeal, and 
whether the investigators were be- 
ing chosen with an eye to their 
special knowledge of sectional 
character, so as to gather “hard- 
pan” facts, etc. 

H. Blackman, of the Black- 
man-Ross Agency, said that the 
investigation represented a good 
tendency, if you can be sure of 
the facts. But he questioned the 
accuracy of the investigation un- 
less checked up with the publish- 
ers’ records. He said that it must 
be remembered that the reports 
are based on word of mouth, and 
that the man or woman questioned 
could not be relied on to tell the 
truth, knowing that they were not 
going to be checked up. The only 
way to be sure that they would 
be telling the truth, he said, or 
to find out what they were going 
to do, would be either to take an 
ax. and chop their heads open to 
analyze their statements or inten- 
tions, or else to enter the home 
and check up for yourself—and 
then you could not be sure that 
they were going to renew. 


SUGGESTIONS WANTED 


Mr. Eastman, while answering 
his several questioners generally, 
emphasized that portion of his 
opening remarks in which he said 
that it is just such questions as 
these that it is hoped will be forth- 
coming at the meeting in Cleve- 
land on December 20 next, when 
it is planned to have the magazine 
representatives meet to present 
their wants and suggestions for 
the perfection of the plan. 

“We are going to present the 
framework or skeleton of a plan 
then,” Mr. Eastman said, “and we 
want you and the advertisers to 
fill it in with your advice and 
suggestions.” 
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Eshule 


We are not stylists. 
Wehaveno setstyle 
to offer advertisers. 
We attempt to 
make a style of 
typography to fit 
your business 
rather than make 
your business fit 
any style of ours. 
Every business has one 
big idea that can be cap- 
italized in their printed 
matter. Type, ink and 
paperused properly will 
make this idea pre- 
dominant in the trade. 


ARROW PRESS,&c 


*‘Salesmanship in Print” 
320 W. 39th St., New York City 
Telephones: Greeley 329, 330, 331 














Quantity 


No less than quality 
is an essential dimen- 
sion in determining 
advertising value. 


We guarantee 50,000 


Circulation. 


Rate $350 a page. 


The House Beautiful 


Member A. B. C. 
Published by THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY CO. 








Mr. Eastman said, further, that 
if he had wanted to sell his propo- 
sition to a few advertisers, it 
would have been easier for him 
to do so simply by showing the 
advertisers in question a pro- 
gramme and saying that he was 
going to follow that out: That, 
however, he said, would have been 
only his plan, whereas under the 
new method he hopes to present 
a rough layout, and from the sug- 
gestions from all parties interested 
to work it out closely to the bene- 
fit of: all. He said that ‘it is 
going to be a big job to pick the 
right spots to make the investi- 
gation, but that this is a matter 
with which the advertiser is most 
concerned—not the quantity, but 
the kind of circulation he is buy- 
ing, and it is in picking these spots 
that he wants the co-operation and 
help of the publications them- 
selves. 


St. Louis Grocers Glad to Get 
a Check 


Simmons Harpware ComPany 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 14, 1916. 
Editor of PRinTErs’ Ink. 
was much interested in the letter 

from L. M. on page 72 on the Novem- 
ber 9 issue of Printers’ Inx, telling 
about the custom of giving something to 
the children when they paid the weekly 
grocery bill, and the publication of the 
notice they had discontinued the “treats” 
on account of the high cost of living. 

This recalls the astonishment felt by 
me when, after moving to a suburb of 
St. Louis with a population of 10,000, 
we received at the end of the first month, 
when I sent a check for the bill, a bag 
of cakes from one of the grocers, and a 
bag of apples from another. We thought 
some mistake had been made in delivery 
and called up the store to find out about 
it, and the young lady sweetly replied, 
“Oh! no, we give you them when you 
pay your bill.”” You can imagine what 
a shock this was to a fellow who had 
been dealing with groceries in Chicago 
and New York for ten years. 


P. V. Bunn. 


Ashley Lekves S. R. A. Com- 


pany 

C. H. Ashley of the Chicago office of 

the Street Railways Advertising Com 

pany has resigned to become’ sales 

manager of the Multiple Systems, Ltd., 
of Toronto, Canada. 


L. R. Freel, formerly with the Ameri- 
can Lithographic Company, has becom 
associated with the New York office of 
the Taylor-Critchfield-Clague Company. 
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BALTIMORE SUN 








Is the ONLY 


Baltimore 


Paper 








accredited with a 


REGULAR CARRIER* 
CIRCULATION 


by the 


Audit Bureau of Circulations 
(See report 12 months ending March 31, 1916) 


T'o Reach the Homes of 
Baltimore, Advertise 
in THE SUN 


Daily Average Sunday Average 
for October for October 


162, 686 97, 023 


* A “Regular Carrier’ is one whose route lists showing names 
and address is on file in publisher’s office. 
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Are Working All the T 


While these advertisers are large users of national and local 
advertising mediums, they appreciate the importance of being 
adequately represented in stores where their products are on 
sale. Instead of depending wholly on the efforts of dealers, 
uncertain at best, they insure the steady movement of their 
goods off the shelves and into the hands of consumers by putting 
their own “silent salesmen” to work in dealers’ stores. Thes 
salesmen, STELAD Signs and Displays, push their products day 
in and day out for years. 

The original cost of STELAD Lithographed Metal Signs ant 
Displays is low enough so that advertisers with small appropr: 
ations can use them profitably. The cost per display day 
unusually low. 

We can design and make for you metal indoor signs aul 
displays in many shapes and sizes, outdoor under-windoy, 


PASSAIC METAL WARE CO 
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CIGARETTES 


| 
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DEVONSHIRE Fane 


AND DISPLAYS ~— .:- 


e for These Advertisers 


fence and flange signs, equally as good as those illustrated 
above. 

If you are an officer, advertising or sales manager of a national 
advertiser whose products are distributed through dealers, you 
will find much valuable information in the following: 

“Basic Advertising,” a monthly publication devoted to the 
various phases of dealer helps and co-operation, contains inter- 
esting, helpful articles by authorities of national’ reputation. 

“A Twenty-Million-Dollar Opportunity,” a handsome little 
brochure, tells of an opportunity you may be waiting for, and 
how you can take advantage of it. 

“Building a Business” is a beautifully printed and appro- 
priately illustrated booklet, written by Edward Mott Woolley. 

A request on your business letter-head or card will bring 
the magazine and booklets to you with our compliments, 


NY, PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
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1916 - 1700 Pages 
1915 - 1345 Pages 


Gain - 355 Pages—366 Days 


The Most Successful Year 


of a Successful Magazine 


= WHE December issue of Popular 
Milani: Magazine (just out) 
i carried more advertising than 
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any other December issue in its history. It 


IV HOUNLAHO ANH AUIL 


marks the close of a year of record breaking. 


Each successive issue in 1916 was the biggest 
issue in its history. The total advertising 
carried for the year'was 1,700 pages—a gain 
of 355 pages over IOI5. We call attention to 
these gratifying figures to emphasize our pol- 


HUAN TUSTATT TTT 


icy of “built-for-the-advertiser” circulation. 


Popular Mechanics Magazine joins in 
no clubbing offers— employs no sub- 
scription solicitors—offers no premiums. 


Every reader pays the full price. It is bought to read 
—that is why its advertisers stay in year after year. 
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§ 
WRITTEN SO YOU CAN UNDERSTAND IT 


Six NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
MEMBER A. B.C. 
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Advertising Which Is Bringing 
5,000 New Customers for 
Electricity in a Year 


The Louisville Gas and Electric Company’s Intensive Campaign to 
Induce the Wiring of Old Houses 


HAT is said to be an ex- 

traordinary record is being 
made by the Louisville Gas & 
Electric Company in its campaign 
to persuade the owners of - old 
houses to have them wired for 
electricity. Since it began to ad- 
vertise in the newspapers the com- 
pany has been able to add an aver- 
age of more than 4,000 new con- 
sumers of electricity per year, 
and most significant of all is the 
fact that 80 per cent of the in- 
crease has come from the wiring 
of old houses. In 1914 4,000 
houses were wired; in 1915 the 
number reached 4,300, and at the 
present rate 1916 will show a 
total in excess of 5,000 houses 
wired. 

Now those who still doubt the 
wisdom of advertising by public 
corporations which have a monop- 
oly in their respective fields may 
ponder those figures with profit. 
For they represent a very large 
increase in the “load” of the cen- 
tral station, which is traceable di- 
rectly to the company’s advertis- 
ing and sales campaign. New 
houses are usually wired now- 
adays as a matter of course, and 
new construction represents an 
increase which the lighting com- 
pany can count on without special 
effort on its part. Roughly speak- 
ing, the business of a public serv- 
ice corporation tends to increase 
about in proportion to the in- 
crease of population. The “curve 
of population” is a fairly reason- 
able guide as to the increase in 
business which may be expected 
if nothing is done to stimulate ‘it. 
The increase in the Louisville 
company’s business as compared 
with the increase of population is 
shown graphically in the chart 
reproduced on page 74. Previous 
to 1912 the company was dropping 
slowly behind. Then it began its 
aggressive advertising and sales 


campaign, and the chart speaks 
for itself. 

The company figures that by 
concentrating on house-wiring, it 
will be able to “clean up” in three 
years, by having wired practically 
every house which is a reason- 
able prospect for its service, and 
it can then take up some other 
special class of work. - New 


Electricity 
In Your 
Home 

For 
$2.99 





It win Cost You But $2.99 
To Give Electric Service a Trial 


MANY people would ike co install electric lighting but far the wiring 
and fixture costs: i pensive, though they represent « 

permanent investment, adding to the value of the property. 

Our Electric Panel Board overcomes this dnd at the same time en 

ables a home owner to learn just how cheaply he can equip hie whale house for 

service. 





The Panel Board contains the steel entrance cabinet, main switch, fuses, ete 
sibel lar cay hea wing tnetaation ond, tharsfoon, ny be uiioed whet er 
tra cost if the entire premises are wired 


hs Pecans vn i's Win ity wide Slo 
and ironing st the same time, or for fans, washing machines or any other of the 
many useful ways electricity is now employed in heuseholds. 


The Price of $2.99 Is Remarkably Low. 


Telephone Main 2162 or Clty 2162 and we will wad @ repre. 
LOUISVILLE GAS & ELECTRIC C0. 


311 WEST CHESTNUT ST. 
“You Are Always Welcome” 





COPY LIKE THIS HAS HELPED TO 
BUILD UP LOUISVILLE’S BUSINESS 
IN ELECTRIC CURRENT 


houses, as- suggested above, are 
wired as a matter of course, and 
do not require any special effort 
on the part of the central station. 

The company is using news- 
paper and direct advertising in 
its campaign. Its newspaper ads 
are uniformly three columns wide 
by ten inches deep, the schedule 
involving the use of each of the 
five daily newspapers of Louis- 
ville, one a German paper, once a 


week, The same copy is used in 
73 





74 


all of these papers, as it is fig- 
ured that there is comparatively 
little duplicated circulation among 
owners of old houses that are not 
wired for electricity. 

The ads are run on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday, the big advertising 
days of the newspapers being 
dodged in order to enable good 
position, without too much com- 
petition from other advertise- 
‘ ments, to be secured. The use of 
this schedule keeps the message 
of the company before the public 
practically all the time, and at 
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CONSUMES 


CURVE OF POPULATION 


ELECTRIC 
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based on the idea, “If they can, 
we can.” 

H. W. Hodge, head of the pub- 
licity department of H. M. By)- 
lesby & Co., of Chicago, which 
controls the Louisville Gas & 
Electric Company, has written all 
of the newspaper and other ad- 
vertising which has figured in the 
campaign, and is given much « 
the credit for its sciences: 
Mr. Montgomery, the local com- 
mercial manager, has supplied 
many unusual copy ideas for this 
series. For instance, a workman 
who came in to apply for a serv- 


EFFECT OF ADVERTISING AND AGGRESSIVE SALES POLICY 
ON THE ELECTRIC BLOMNERS OF 


LOUISVILLE GAS & LLECTRIC COMPANY 


WOKCATES IWCRER DUE TO 
ABGRESSIUE AND COMSISTENT AOVERTISING AND SALES FOLKY 
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GRAPHIC SHOWING OF THE EFFECT 


the same time the cost of the ad- 
vertising is kept down to a rea- 
sonable amount. 

The character of the copy has 
been unusual, not only in its spe- 
cific nature, but because of the 
use of a great many illustrations. 
Many of these have been repro- 
ductions of photographs of 
houses which have been wired, the 
name and address of the owner 
being given, together with statis- 
tics of the costs, etc. These im- 
plied testimonials have been of 
great value in stimulating interest 
in various parts of the city, and 
in working up neighborhood spirit 
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OF ADVERTISING ON SALE OF CURRENT 


ice connection told him not long 
ago that all of the negroes in his 
vicinity were getting their homes 
wired, and that he didn’t want to 
be the only white man in that 
neighborhood without _ electric 
lights. 

That suggested a stunt, and Mr. 
Montgomery promptly looked up 
the matter of connections to negro 
homes, and found that a large 
number had been sold. He sent a 
photographer to several, and se- 
cured some splendid photographs 
showing negro women, who 
earned a living taking in wash- 
ing, doing their ironing with elec- 
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‘‘From Nearly All Parts of the 
Earth Except the Center’’ 
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INE times out of ten one of the 

most surprising things to a new 
TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL 
advertiser is the number of inquiries 
from foreign countries. If he had 
originally selected the JOURNAL The 
only to reach American mills, he re- W orld’s 
gards this as an extra dividend. It T extile 
is a big enough dividend, however, Authority 
to factor in any decision to use the 
JOURNAL. MD 

















Lack of space permits extracts 
from a few letters only. 





from Borth 
o Signed - Marden, Orth & Hastings Co. 


Biiedal piles RY OS'5, a, 


Gentlenen:- 

ment in TEETINe wo S*soumean and 1 ——e 
ask you to send me your catalogue, also 
Semples, with your terms of sale,” 


Signed ~ The Knitting Manufactur. 
Zong Moo Tong, Prop. r 


Teceived repii 
also from ama tren 








Signed ~ Kalter Coler Co, me Pairpoint Corporation, | 
Hew Bedford, Mass, U. 8. 





Textile World Journal, 
New York, H. Y, 


"We have received inquiries from near: wee ree te Bhara' 
all parte of the earth excepting the - sorte of paper tubes Sere tkhand 
and they have referred to the TEXTILE wel) ae our sinrer 
WORLD vet nerged “ enclose a letter that Textile & Mfe Co. vanial & Co 
sometine : 
Was Feceived onetime ago, This shows thar Qa Bignen Marente, gitjur Gate 
Anmedabad, Indie 


Signea The Pairpoint Corporation 


Textile World Journal 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


New York 


PUTT LLL UL LL 
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tric irons as the result of having 
had their houses wired. These 
pictures were later used with- 
out making any comparisons, but 
with the obvious suggestion that 
if electricity is within the reach of 
a humble washerwoman, a well- 
to-do white family should surely 
be able to afford it. 


HOW A LIST OF UNWIRED RENTED 
HOUSES WAS COMPILED ~ 


The company had one of its 
men spend three days in the city 
assessor's office, going over the 
books and listing the names of 
property-owners with more than 
three dwelling-houses. These 
were then checked up by the bill- 
room to determine those which 
were not wired, and by the dis- 
tribution department to determine 
whether the houses were near the 
lines of the company. By this 
means a list was secured of prop- 
erty-owners having more than 
three unwired rented houses, and 
a special letter-campaign was di- 
rected to them, urging the wiring 
of the houses as an investment. 

At the same time a series of 
postcards mailed to tenants sug- 
gested that the landlord might be 
willing to wire the house if prop- 
erly approached. Thus, with 
pressure applied from both sides, 
reinforced by the newspaper cam- 
paign and intensive solicitation on 
the part of the company’s sales 
force, many rented houses have 
been wired. 

The company itself does none 
of the work of installation. It 
has regular flat-rate agreements 
with the local electrical con- 
tractors, and thus is able to ad- 
vertise specific prices. for houses 
of a given size, which makes the 
offer a good deal more impressive 
than the mere announcement that 
“prices are reasonable.” 

From the standpoint of the ad- 
vertising man, however, one of the 
most interesting phases of this 
house-wiring campaign is the way 
in which the returns have in- 
creased as the work has gone on. 
Inasmuch as the work which the 
company set out to do was to 
wire old houses, it would seem 
that as these were wired, the 
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INDIVIDUAL COPY 


‘PUNCH 


is read by more individ- 
uals than read _ each 
individual copy of any 
other publication in the 
World. 

This was the remark 
made to me by one of the 
most famous World-wide 
advertisers not long ago, 
an advertiser who uses 
full pages in “Punch,” 
and many of them. 

Read this over again 
carefully, and get the 
full significance of the 
remark. 

But advertisers are 
charged for Net Sale 
only. 

ROY V. SOMERVILLE 


Advertisement Manager “Punch” 


IO Bouverie Street 
London, E.C., England 
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“When you want a 
thing done right 
—see a busy man” 


Slack days are 


scarcer than hen’s | 


teeth— in Quadri- 
Color shops. Busi- 
ness and Capacity 
forever do the 
“lock-step” here. 


And Capacity’s 
been raised every 
year—for the past 
ten years. 
we’re always busy 
—producing perfect 
work, on time. 


The real fussy firms 
come to us. 


‘““COLOR”’ 32 pages of 
why-they-do. Copy free, 


Color Printers and Engravers 


306 East 23rd Street, N. Y. 





| ter press 
| Picard thinks that in some respects the 


| in the newspapers. 


Because | 


| has authority to adopt it as a text-book 


| Matthews & Co., 
| turers of marking devices. 
| has been made a director of the com- 





poorer prospects would be left, 
and that progress would be con- 
tinually slower. 

But, on the contrary, demon- 
strating the cumulative effect of 
advertising—as well as the inter- 
esting psychological phenomenon 
of a contagion of ideas—the near- 
er the company has approached 
the saturation point in house- 
wiring, the more rapid has been 
the increase of active prospects. 


How French Book Publishers 
Advertise 


Great changes in the art of book- 
making had taken place in France dur 
ing the last few years, said Jean A. 
Picard, speaking before the Graphic 
Group of the American Institute of the 
Graphic Arts at the National Arts Club, 
New York, last week. He.is the represen 
tative of the French Government in 


| promoting the interests of the book 
| publishers of that country. The quality 
| of the output from a_ typographical 


viewpoint has been materially im- 
proved. Better paper is used and bet- 
work accomplished. Mr. 


school-books are superior to those pub- 
lished in America. 

French: publishers do not advertise 
Those who issue 
school-books distribute free copies of a 
new work among the 12,000 school- 
masters of France, each one of whom 


in his school if he chooses to do so. 
This is practically the only method of 


| advertising employed, and while it is 
| rather expensive it is very effective. 


D. A. Wolff Joins Jas. H. 
Matthews & Co. 


D. A. Wolff has succeeded N. V. 
Sachs as a. manager of Jas. H. 
ittsburgh, manufac- 

i Mr. Sachs 


pany and placed in charge of a special 
sales division. 

Mr. Wolff has been connected with 
the Farrar Advertising Company, Pitts- 
burgh, and formerly was in the adver- 


rae departments of the Victor Talking 
1 


Machine Company and Henry Sonne- 


born & Co., Baltimore. 


Class Journal Ad Staff Changes 


_ Fred Lee, formerly Western advertis- 
ing manager of the Horseless Age, has 
joined Gurnett in looking after 
the advertising interests of the Class 
dgacant Company in the West. M. L. 

assover has been transferred from the 
Western territory to Michigan, succeed- 
ing Henry M. Porter, who is now in 
the Philadelphia district. 
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The 3 Fundamentals 


of a Profitable Adver- 
tising Medium are:— 


1. Extent of Circulation 
2. Responsiveness of Readers 
3. Cost per Thousand Readers 


In LOS ANGELES— 


1. THE EXAMINER, according to A. B. C. 
reports, leads its next largest Morning and Sun- 
day contemporary in net paid circulation by 7,943 
on Week Days (over 13%), and by 43,647 on 
Sundays (over 43%). Its Sunday circulation is 
by far the largest of any newspaper, morning or 
evening, in the Southwest. The Examiner sells 
at 75c per month, and is non-returnable. 


2. THE EXAMINER has over 85% of its 
circulation delivered by carrier into the best 
homes of the richest residential city of America, 
where the wants are many and the means ample 
to gratify them. From a single exclusive adv. 
in the Examiner costing $70, the Western Motor 
Car Co. made direct sales of $96,145 of cars. 


3. THE EXAMINER’S minimum rate is lower 
per thousand copies sold than any other Los Angeles 
newspaper. A postal card sent to each family 
who reads. the Sunday Examiner would cost 
$1,450.00; the same size space in the Examiner’s 
advertising columns costs $18.72. 


Volume + Responsiveness + Low Cost 
are yours in the 


M. D. Hunton W. H. Witson 
Eastern Representative Western Representative 
American Circle Building, New York Hearst Building, Chicago 


HI 
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“Only One Man in Ten Writes 
Business-Building English’ 


says Robert P. Spencer 


General Sales Manager, American Optical Co. 
(An Authorized Interview) 





“Business-Building English,” continues Mr. Spen- 
cer, “applies not only to sales letters, but to credit 
letters, adjustment letters, answers to complaints, 
booklets, catalogues, advertisements and reports; 
in fact, there isn’t a single department in which 
a knowledge of business English will not increase 
the profits of the company and the earnings of the 
individual. 

“One of the greatest problems of every executive 
is to reduce friction and increase profits through 
all the letters that go from his company to cus- 
tomers and prospective customers. Good will 
should be a by-product of every letter. 

“T am glad to say I for one have found a solu- 
ROBERT P. SPENCER tion of this problem in the Course in Business Eng- 

General Sales, Manager lish which is conducted by the Business Training 

ee Corporation.” 

Mr. Spencer is on the lookout for everything that 
builds sales, profits and incomes and has had an exceptionally interest- 
ing experience in using the Course in Business English. The beneficial 
results it immediately produced in his mammoth organization are strong 
evidence of the practical value which can be derived from special training 
in this subject. But let’s have the story in Mr. Spencer’s own words. 

“Your Course in Business English is based from beginning to end upon 
sound, practical sense. Several months ago sixteen of us in the home 
office of the American Optical Company enrolled for the course. We had 
not even started on the second unit of study: before the actual results 
began to show up in all our correspondence. 

“The course looked mighty good .to me when I first heard of it. I 
knew that George B. Hotchkiss, head of the Department of Business 
English in New York University, who is in charge of this course, would 
not be giving his personal direction to such work without producing 
something of more than passing value. 

“But the actual results the course has produced in the correspondence 
of the department heads and others of our organization are what now 
count most with me. My enthusiasm has continued to grow as we have 
taken up each succeeding study unit. 

“This is more than a course in English. It might well be called ‘Salesmanship 
on Paper.’ It has put fresh business-building ideas into our. organization. I! 
firmly believe that there is not a business office in this country in which the 
beneficial effects of this course could not be quickly felt. 

“Most intelligent business men are anxious to get practical help of just the kind 
that this course provides. The booklet which the Business Training Corporation 
issues on ‘Business-Building English’ ought to be read by every executive and by 
every young man who is ambitious to produce bigger results.” 

60-Page Book Sent Free 

The booklet on “Business-Building English,” to which Mr. Spencer refers, con- 
tains sixty pages of vitally interesting and practical reading. It may prove the 
most important piece of business literature that has ever come into your hands 
It has already been read with the keenest enjoyment and profit by thousands of able 
executives, as well as by young men who are on their way toward the front. 

“Business-Building English” will be sent to you on request without any charge 
or obligation on your part. It will interest you. Let us hear from you to-day. 

BUSINESS TRAINING CORPORATION 
185 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Whirlwind 
Canadian Campaign for 
War-Relief Fund 


Yoronto Raises Over $700,000 in 
Twenty-six Working Hours, Fol- 
lowing Three Days of Adver- 
tising to Get Public in Giving 
Mood—Thoroughness of the 
Canvass 


6 Dapp oe See has just witnessed 
a unique demonstration of 
the power of advertising as ap- 
plied to the securing of funds 
for British Red Cross work. 
From time to time, since the war 
began, money-raising campaigns 
have been waged with great suc- 
cess in Toronto and in all ad- 
vertising has been used to an in- 
creasing degree, till in the present 
campaign over $8; was in- 
vested in newspaper space in four 
days, in addition to the cost of 
other forms of .advertising used. 
The objective of the 
campaign was ° the 


81 


meeting on October . 16. This 
meeting had been preceded by 
three days’ advertising in full- 
page space in all the dailies in 
the city. Next morning, twenty- 
six teams of ten men _ each 
started out to canvass in 200 dec- 
orated automobiles, which were 
loaned for the three days by 
their owners. Each auto carried 
a painted poster featuring the 
campaign slogan, “Give and 
Heal.” Each canvasser was sup- 
plied with cards for the pros- 
pective contributors on whom he 
was to call. It was his duty to 
call on these only and in this way 
duplication was prevented. These 
cards were made up from lists of 
the previous year (when $531,000 
was raised for the same fund) 
and revised by comparison with 
the lists of other patriotic move- 
ments. Twenty-five streamers, 
six by twenty-five feet, were 
strung at all the main corners of 
the city. Five thousand cards in 





raising of $250,000 in 
three days, October 
17, 18 and 19, as To- 
ronto’s gift in re- 
sponse to the appeal 
made by Lord Lans- 


What the British Red Cross Society and the Order $ 
of St. John are Doing for the Sick 


TT cte justly the cham thatthe work ot the Britich Rod’ Crom Sucity fd the Order of St. don is unique” 
1 The det Wer 


and Wounded in the War 





downe on behalf of 


and son i every region othe War 
te wk 


wounded of the Britich fares oo land 





“The British Red 


comstrien, 


in the Deminioas and Celenies opund the sees, or in fersign 





Cross Society” and 
“The Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem.” 


the whole . s2ap00, 
‘over three Continents —Earape, Ava, and Alrica—trvelves an expenditer: of $110,000 « week, und benebts alike the sich and 
Mayeatys ferces, trom whatever part of the Ea nd alee the Alles * 

‘The work is dose with the fall approval ofthe Admiralty and the War Olége, and in cordial co-cperatinn with the Medical Service. in the pride ol the 
(Red Crom that m every cram i the camporgws of Great Britain and ber Allies 
tthe them! Services 





Red Crom work, which, spread 
wounded of all branches of Hon 








FRANCE AND FLANDERS 
- France ind Pla 





This appeal was made 





to the British Empire 
as a whole, and con- 
tributions to this fund 
were for the exclu- 
sive use of the British 
societies and were in 
addition to the re- 
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quirements of other 





relief work carried on 
by Canadians. For 
this reason the grand 
total of over $700,000 
is indisputable proof 














of the effectiveness 














and economy of ad- 
vertising in the rais- 


Soe none a poremeaat mages = 


THE VALUE OF RED CROSS WORK 


‘ Memes of “LORD WANT 408, 9 
¢. Petee ot the Br at 


Othe, Wished, OF OS. 
Ontes 





ing of public funds. 











The campaign got 








off to a rousing start 
ata public mass- 


NEWSPAPER COPY THAT HELPED RAISE NEARLY THREE- 
QUARTERS OF A MILLION DOLLARS 
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100,000 persons buy 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


every month for their 


health’s sake. 


They tell us they regard it 


as the most important and 
most interesting periodical 
on their reading list—the 
one they could least afford 
to do without. 


New York Office: Flatiron Building 
O. J. ELDER, Manager 


Chicago art les Gas Building 
oe ASR CDONALD. Manager 


ak - Audit Bureau of Circulations 





The Early Agency 
Lands the Account 


Advance Information 


is but one feature 


of the 


STANDARD REGISTER of 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


The Acme of Accuracy 
10 E. 43rd Street, New York City 


Publication Office 
Miners Bank Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 





Yes, Yes, go on !—but 


without obligation to 


Name. 





Firm. 


The rest of the address is on the 
letterhead 








two colors were’ posted in store 
windows and other public places. 
One hundred and fifty twenty. 
four-sheet posters were put up. 
Everywhere you looked a Red 
Cross ad was appealing for 
money. Everywhere you went 
collectors were ready to take you: 
“bit.’ 

Every prospective contributo: 
received a letter appealing for his 
support. The response was a de 
luge of contributions. J. J. Gib- 
bons was captain of the team in 
charge of the telegraphic canvass 
of United States contributors. 
The response to these telegrams 


was one of the most gratifying © 


incidents of the campaign. A 
large number of the firms ap- 
proached by wire had branches or 
were doing business in Canada, 
and over $140,000 was raised by 
the dispatch of a single telegram. 


Chamberlain Takes New 
York Office 


Announcement is made that A. E. 
Chamberlain of the Chicago office of 
the Knill-Chamberlain-Hunter _ special 
agency is to assume the management 
of the New York office of the com- 
pany. This follows a previous an- 
nouncement that Mr. Chamberlain had 
withdrawn from the firm. 

Alan R. Wile, for the past four 
years associated with Lord Thomas 
and prior to that time sales manager 
of the Stuart Oil Co., has joined the 
Chicago staff of Knill-Chamberlain- 
Hunter. 


Growing Newspaper. Division 
of New York Club 


The Newspaper Division of the Ad- 
vertising Club of New York at a 
dinner held at the club on November 
14, admitted to membership  thirty- 
four men connected with city dailies. 
Among the speakers were Richard H. 
Waldo and J Freeman. The 
large attendance at the dinner, 110, 
shows the interest that has_ been 
developed in the division. Effort is 
being made to make it the strongest 
in the club. 


| 
Winther Motor Truck Com- 


pany Organized 

M. P. Winther has organized the 
Winther Motor Truck Company in 
Kenosha, Wis., with an authorized capi- 
tal stock of $330, 000. For many years 
he was edad with the Thomas B. 
Jeffery Company, now the Nash Motors 
Company. 
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Athvortising? 


The advertising of 


The Nash Motors Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Jeffery Automobiles and Trucks 


is now in charge of 
this agency 


THE CARL M. GREEN CO. 
Advertising Algency 


SALES DEVELOPMENT THROUGH ADVERTISING 


Detroit 


Free Press Building 
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Change of Rate 


Commencing February Ist, 
1917, the rates for space in 


JOHNBULL 


° ENGLAND 
LONDON will b e 


pace S790 warme 


Scale of charges giving full particulars will be 
forwarded post free on request. 


Philip Emanuel 


Advertisement Manager 


ODHAMS LIMITED 


85-94, LONG ACRE 


LONDON, W. C. 
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oth monthly and weekly numbers, and by others who‘seno 
heir back numbers in batches, and by the publishers, who never 

fail us. 

John Bull deserves a paragraph all to himself. The popu- 
larity of his paper is truly remarkable. The average soldier looks 
upon it as a sort of gospel ; and new arrivals from the trenches are 
cheered up at once by the very sight of the well-known cover. Even 
if they are too ill to read it, they like to have it near them ready 
for the moment when returning strength gives them the incentive 
to take even a glance at some of its pages. 

We have found that men who have not naturally been _reades 

acquired thesaabit oimeerliegeimeour Hospital 2 
aa 
From Miss Beatrice Harraden’s article, 


“What Our Soldiers Read,” in the 
“Cornhill Magazine.” 


The paper that the British 
“Tommy” loves is easily first 
favourite with every Britisher 
who loves “Tommy.” 
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International 
Dilemma of House That 
Built No Defense 


(Continued from page 8) 


journeys about.the shipping-room ; 
duplicate handling had grown into 
a monotonous custom. 

In the offices. the methods were 
those of a past age. Men had 
grown old -there doing things 
wrong. The files were hopeless, 
the correspondence stiff and bi- 
tingly formal, the personnel wholly 
lacking in initiative, vision, and 
incentive. Courtesy was seldom 
in evidence. 

Enter now the Chemiline Com- 
pany! 

Its coming was unheralded and 
insidious. It issued no announce- 
ments and made no bow to the 
public, nor did it at that time 
throw down the gauntlet to the 
X Manufacturing Company. The 
time was not ripe for a challenge, 
and the men who planned the 
Chemiline Company were accus- 
tomed to laying solid foundations. 
They worked secretly, went out 
into the West, picked that isolated 
spot, and built an experimental 
factory. 

After the lapse of a year or 
more the first intimation of the 
purposes of the Chemiline Com- 
pany reached X. Perhaps this 
information came through indus- 
trial chemists who were in touch 
with the Chemiline people, but at 
all events one of the X Company’s 
directors took the news -to_ his 
chief. 

“This product that they call 
Chemiline,” he said, “is actually 
Syntholine. It is our own identi- 
cal product—and our patents, you 
know, have expired.” 

X was not at first alarmed. 
“Other people have tried to make 
Syntholine, too,” he said. “They 
have always failed to produce it 
commercially in competition with 
ourselves, The X Manufacturing 
Company has a generation’s start, 
and nobody can ever overcome our 
prestige.” 

“The men who have tried it in 
the past,” returned the director, 
“have failed simply because they 





Stock Breeders are Trae Builders 


They begin by getting the land ready for a 
live stock husbandry, they employ good 
live stock to consume the products of their 
own fields, and the land grows fat under 
the golden hoofs. 

Go where you will, you may observe this 
one thing—that soil fertility goes hand in 
hand with stock-keeping. 

Go where you will, you will also find that 
in districts where the farms are richest and 
the fences and buildings best, there will 
you find that the favorite newspaper is 
THE BREEDER’S GAZETTE 

Where THE GAZETTE comes in you may 
commonly see the “scrub” and bad farm- 
ing go out. They do not get on well to- 
gether. 

In the mail box that goes with that run- 
down, weedy, worn-out, ramshackle place 
over there you may find each week a copy 
of some “farm paper,” but it is dollars to 
cents that THE GAZETTE is not known 
there, and possibly it is not wanted. It 
would be throwing up unpleasant truths in 
the face of the owner or tenant—whoever 
he may be—such as he might not relish. 
THE GAZETTE stands for the good things 
of farm life; for permanent, progressive 
betterment of all the conditions under 
which the farmer lives. 

We can put you in touch with this environ- 
ment if you are interested. Please address 


THE BREEDERS GAZETTE 


Exkblahed 1st!” The Farmer's Greatest Paper” #1? per War 
Sanders Publishing Ca. $42 South Dearborn St 
CHICAGO, U-B- A> 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


George W. Herbert, Inc., 
Western Representative, 
bead mae mt Bidg., 


Eastern “Representative, 
81 Fourth Ave 
New York City. 
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Are You In 





An Agency “Order 





Department” ? 





Do you like to “get out’’ orders 
for Newspaper Classified? 


Do the stenographers look happy 
when they find they must come 
back or work overtime to get 
“that bunch of junk’’ out in 
time for next Sunday’s papers >? 


Does the rate clerk wax pleasant 
while figuring it all out? 


Does it all work in sweetly with 
the regular routine? 


Does the boss care a whoop? 


Did you ever tell him about 
“*Arkenberg Service on News- 
paper Classified” ? 


Does he know he can get regular 
commission and at the same 
time rid his office of the “‘dinky 
details” > 


If you answer “No” to any one of 
these timely questions, it’s your move 
to tell “the boss” to write for Bulletin 
135-P and particulars of our Co- 
operation Plan and Commission 
Proposition. 


ARKENBERG 
Special Agency 


406 Madison Ave. - - Toledo, Ohio 
702 World Bldg. - ~- New York, N.Y. 
16 Regent St. - - London, England 








imitated us. They used our meth- 
ods, followed out our costly 
processes, and exhausted their re- 
sources in small-quantity produc- 
tion. They could not hold their 
own against our huge production. 

“You are disloyal to your own 
company! We have been wonder- 
fully successful, yet you are ever- 
lastingly charging the X Company 
with incompetence. These Chemi- 
line people will meet the fate of 
the other imitators, so forge‘ 
them.” 

“Ah, but they are not imitators. 
That is the very point. They have 
cast aside all our traditions and 
are doing the thing their own way. 
Nor is there anything in common 
between the people who have 
tried it before and those who ar 
doing it now.” 

“Who are these Chemiline peo- 
ple?” asked X, whose interest was 
at last aroused. 


THE DENOUEMENT 


“A combination of big capital- 
ists of America and the scientific 
brains of Europe—-and probably 
including European capital, as 
well. At least, the indications are 
that the Chemiline Manufacturing 
Company will be a world organ- 
ization; with factories in the 
United States and abroad; with a 
selling organization reaching into 
South America, Japan, Australia 
—far and near; with a big ad- 
vertising policy calculated to es- 
tablish the trade name of Chem- 
iline in place of our own discred- 
ited Syntholine.” 

I do not use these quotations lit- 
erally, for they embody the boiled- 
down substance of many an all- 
night conference, and of day-time 
directors’ meetings that ignored 
luncheon hours and the ordinary 
detail of business. Here at last 
was the crisis in the affairs of the 
X Manufacturing Company, and 
X himself could not long stand 
out against the handwriting writ- 
ten so plainly on the wall. An in- 
vestigation of the doings of the 
Chemiline Company convinced 
him, and, after his long indiffer- 
ence to the danger, he sounded the 
alarm. 

It was found that the Chem- 
iling Company had already dis- 
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A Machine Gun Medium 


A modern machine gun fires 800 shots per minute ! 
Persistent, effective, adaptable—-it’s bound to 
score bull’s-eyes. With so many chances it is 
certain to hit the mark. 


The New York City telephone book offers /400 
chances a minute to advertisers! Every chance 
means a possible reader of your advertisement. 
Persistent, effective, adaptable—it goes every- 
where in the metropolitan area and it gets results. 


IUOAILUUUAOUSUUSUUSNEOOEUEE ULLAL 


Your message in the next issue of this medium 
of machine gun effectiveness is bound to hit the 
mark |: 


We are ready now to take orders for advertising 
in the next edition, which goes to press Janu- 
ary 23, 1917. Telephone, call or write— 
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NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY 


TELEPHONE CORTLANDT 12000 


Directory Advertising 4 ' » 15 Dey Street 
Department Noe New York City 
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We Want Five Men! 





(1) Service Man 
(2) Artist and Layout Man 


(3) Copy Man 


(4) Representative 


(5) Idea Man 


Each man must be a 
proven success. 


The Opportunity 


The Agency desiring 
these men is now two 
years old, and has been 
successful from its in- 
ception. Handles Na- 
tional Accounts only. 


We are ready to expand, 
and we want PART- 
NERS—not employees. 
To the right men a pro- 
portion of stock will be 
assigned and representa- 
tion on the Board of Di- 
rectors accorded. 


This will require a cer- 
tain financial arrange- 
ment, fair to the men as 
well as ourselves. 


Men controlling accounts 
of National character 
may participate in the 
holdings of the Company 
without financial outlay. 


The Company 


Recognized by all publi- 
cations, organizations, 
etc. Credit Al. High- 
est possible references as 
to personnel, service, etc. 
Annual volume of busi- 


ness now $300,000.00. 


Can You Qualify? 
If so, write in conf- 
dence NOW. This is 


your opportunity to be- 
come independent. 


Address : 


“OPPORTUNITY” 
Box 168, care PRINTERS’ INK 
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covered ways to produce its 
product—called Chemiline, but in 
reality Syntholine—at a heavy 
saving in cost. A group of for- 
eign chemists, headed by one Von 
B., had come over and conducted 
elaborate experiments, and one of 
their discoveries involved the use 
of ingredients that led off into 
some valuable by-products. If 
the X Manufacturing Company 
had carried on an experimental 
department it could have antici- 
pated this development 
enough. But now the Chemiline 
Company in turn had the patents. 
Also the trade-mark. 

Then the intruder had taken up 
other forms of investigation, and 
one in particular promised great 
things. It had analyzed the pos- 
sible uses to which its product 
might be put, and already had in 
sight a market immensely broader 
than that which. the X Company 
had enjoyed. This it proposed to 
develop through comprehensive 
advertising and salesmanship. 

It had gone further, and anal- 
yzed the existing market and the 
best ways to reach it. It had 
studied the X Company’s field 
very carefully, discovered many 
spots where distribution was un- 
economical, and had planned its 
own organization accordingly. 
These things the X Company’s in- 
vestigators learned in the course 
of a hurried but costly inquiry. 
In most instances only scattering 
details could be secured, but the 
trend of the thing was plain 
enough. 

The most distressing feature of 
it all was the magnitude of the 
new rival and the vast dignity 
of its deliberation. The capital 
back of it was appalling, and it 
was moving with the ponderous 
advance of an enemy bent on 
crushing the X Company by its 
weight rather than worrying it 
by hasty tactics. A few years 
spent in preparation did not dis- 
turb it, and apparently the Chem- 
iline people felt only contempt for 
whatever the X Manufacturing 
Company might do in the interim. 

And the worst of it was that 
this contempt was well founded. 
The X Company, although turn- 


easily: 





This Sign Advertises 
Three Products 


Simultaneously 














Like all B. & B. Signs, it 
is built with the idea of 
giving maximum service at 
minimum price. 

It is made of White or 
Colored Glass set in a 
handsome metal frame and 
is completely equipped 
ready to display. 

As it fits any electric 
light socket, it is valuable 
as a globe and is also made 
in standing or candelabra 
style for window, store and 
counter display. 

The strength of the B. & 
B. Service to you lies in 
our special equipment to 
both design and manufac- 
ture Signs that are espe- 
cially adapted to the needs 
of the advertiser. 

Have you a special prod- 
uct that you want to adver- 
tise in a special way? Let 
us submit suggestions and 
sketches without obligation, 


B. & B. SIGN CO., Inc. 


341 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Telephone 5942 Vanderbilt 
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Power farming in the Corn Belt— 
the one-man tractor for all jobs 


How Many Power 
Farmers? 


HE tractor is not new. 

Steam engines have 
plowed, threshed and hauled 
for thirty-odd years. But 
the new type of farmer, who 
uses power the year ’round, 
has come up with the gas 
tractor. 

Not So Many But 

Growing Fast 

There are not so many of him 
yet as might be supposed. Even 
this year’s tractor output is 
estimated under 25,000. But 
each year’s sales from now on 
will show a big increase. 

More and more “horse far- 
mers’ each year are becoming 
power farmers, business farmers, 
farm factory managers. Be- 
cause power means profit. 

Power farmers buy over five 
times the equipment owned by 
the average farmer. “ Boiled 
Down Facts” is a booklet show- 
ing how liberally they buy. 
Yours for the asking. 

POWER FARMING'S cir- 
culation is keeping up with this 
development. Two consecutive 
tests show that 784% of its 
subscribers farm with tractors. 
They farm 13,000,000 acres. 


POWER FARMING 
St. Joseph, Michigan 


NEw YORK CHICAGO 

F. W. Mass Jas. A. Buchanan 
Marbridge Big. Marquette Big. 
Greely 4115 Randolph 5527 


Member A.B. C. 


POWER FARMING 





ing out a large product and mak- 
ing money, was a prosperity com- 
pany only, and totally unfit to 
withstand adversity. In this it 
was like many another American 
concern which to-day is crowded 
with orders and cocksure with 
cash. Shall we say it was like 
the American nation itself, unde- 
fended in large measure against 
invasion, both military and com- 
mercial? 


YEARS NEEDED TO CATCH UP 


The Chemiline people knew that 
the X Company would require 
years to get out of its chrysalis, 
It must first upset its whole fac- 
tory method and equipment, revo- 
lutionize its sales policies, adopt a 
new trade name, and find an ad- 
vertising plan big enough to carry 
through its fight. All these things 
might be planned theoretically, 
but how about the human organ- 
ization to do them? 

That was the biggest rub of 
all! You can buy machinery, 
build a new factory, lay -out all 
sorts of plans, but everything 
hinges on the men who execute 
the actual operation. They must 
be men trained to a vision, and in 
this whole organization of the X 
Manufacturing Company _ there 
were only a few men capable of 
expanding to meet the emergency. 
The Chemiline people knew this. 

X himself did not know it, 


| though he realized that the com- 


pany must have outside help. He 
believed that his own organiza- 
tion could do the thing, once it 
got started right, and in order to 


| get that start he employed men 
| experienced in reorganization 


work of this kind. Into the fac- 


| tory he put efficiency experts, and 


to the office he brought a man of 


| large vision and expert knowl- 
| edge. But these men immediately 
| ran up against an organization 
| with practically no vision at all. 
| Every step they took was op- 
| posed and ridiculed. 


“We will have an experimental 
department,” said X. “We will 
send abroad and get the. best 
chemists the world affords. Pay 
them anything necessary to get 
them.” 

So the company’s agents went 
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the west is big 


in population 
in wealth 


By the enormous vote it cast in 
the late presidential election, the 
vast empire beyond the Missis- 
sippi revealed its marvelous 
growth in population; its increase 
in wealth has been even greater. 


NEBRASKA IS ONE OF THE LEADING STATES 
OF THE BIG WEST— 


in population—in wealth 


You Can Reach the People of Prosperous 
Nebraska—You Can Get Your Share 
of the Money They Are Spending— 


For Nebraska People 


Read and Believe in: 


Omaha World-Herald, Omaha Bee, Twentieth Century 
Farmer, Omaha; Nebraska Farmer, Lincoln; Lincoln Daily 
Star; Norfolk Daily News; Omaha Daily Tribune (Ger- 
man); Hospodar, Omaha; Hastings Tribune; Fremont 
Tribune; Grand Island Independent; Kearney Times; 
Nebraska Farm Journal, Omaha; Nebraska City News; 
Columbus Telegram. 
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September and October 
Advertising Records Broken by 


The Indianapolis News 





Agate Lines 
September, 1915—Display . . . . . 513,992 
Classified . . . . 185,413 


699,405 


September, 1916—Display . . . . . 674,312 
Classified . . . . 232,450 


906,762 
Gain, Sept., 1916, over Sept., 1915, 207,357 


October, 1915—Display . . . . . 611,278 
Classified . . . . . 192,693 


803,971 


October, 1916—Display . . . . . 753,347 
Vee...) be 


972.740 
Gain, Oct., 1916, over Oct., 1915, 168,769 


Total Gain in Two Months, 376,126 Agate Lines 


(During September and October The News de- 
clined as objectionable or ruled out before it was 
offered, advertising to the amount of 90,921 
agate lines, which appeared in other local papers.) 


Net Paid Circulation First Ten Months. 1916 108,381 











Largest Exclusively Evening 
Two-Cent Circulation in America 
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it and scoured the haunts of 
sxilled chemists, but they came 

ick in despair. 

“The chemists of Europe are all 
cupied,” they told him, “and in 
e United States the available 
aterial is not of the best.” 
“Incredible!” he protested. 
‘dow does the Chemiline Com- 

ny recruit its staff of scientists 
from Europe? I am told that 
several such men have come to 
it recently from abroad.” 

“That is different,” they an- 
swered. “These men came here 
with the express consent of their 
government. It is a government 
that fosters such research work, 
is adept in business organization, 
and is preparing for after-the-war 
battles for commerce.” 

“You mean,” said X, “that this 
foreign nation is practically in 
partnership with the Chemiline 
Company, which in Europe will 
be known perhaps as some fabri- 
cation concern? You mean that 
we are up against a double-joint- 
ed, world-wide enemy that will 
have the joke on whatever tariff 
laws the United States may have, 
and can laugh at anti-dumping 
legislation because it will have the 
field over here anyway?” 

But X’s agents could only shrug 
their shoulders. How could they 
answer such pointed questions? 
How could they be expected to 
penetrate to the innermost se- 
crets of the Chemiline Company, 
which was not yet ready to show 
its hand in these matters? All 
they could do was to surmise. 

Then in the midst of his dilem- 
ma X died suddenly, and passed 
it on to others. 

The experimental department is 
not yet organized; the factory is 
not yet standardized; the sales 
organization is just about what it 
was; the proposed advertising 

impaign is as yet only a sort 

’ dream. 

True, the expert counselors 

ave planned many things, but 

ese await an organization capa- 

‘e of understanding them and 
jutting them into execution. 
\here is such an organization to 
bs had ready-made? Strange, 
in’t it, with the world full of 

en, that a great corporation 


A Sales Plan Service ae? 


broad, so complete, so 
comprehensive that it is 
without competition. 


“PRINTED SALESMEN” 
are the result of more than 
fifty years of constructive 
thought, experience and 
action. 
Established more than fifty years. The 
largest high grade printers in the world 
Che Lakeside Press 


R.R. Donnelley & Sons Co, 
Chicago, U.S. A. 














You 
Can 
Use 
Those 
Movie 


Films 
And if you 


haven’t afilm 

we Ilhaveone 

made for you. 

Here is a 

». machine that 

. automatically 

, pro j ects 

motion pic- 
“tures. 


And it uly in daylight in show 


windows ! 

This machine is aa unusual dealer . 

help. Put it to work in — 

offices or store aisles. 

W.H.STAVENHAGEN CO. Ine. 

331 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 
‘ Telephone, 6420 Madisoii Square 
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Wanted 


—the man 


We are a rapidly growing 
advertising agency in New 
York, handling general busi- 
ness and a number of tech- 
nical and building material 
accounts. There is an open- 
ing in our copy department 
for a man of broad experi- 
ence in national advertising 
—a good, vigorous writer 
who is aggressive, ambitious 
and teachable—we have defi- 
nite copy standards that 
must be carried out. This 
means not merely good lay- 
outs and _  headlines—but 
copy that will stand on its 
own feet in typewritten 
form. For such a man there 
is hard work, a moderate 
salary, quick advancement, 
and the chance for an ex- 
ecutive position. We have 
examined a great many ap- 
plicants—some with wide 
experience — without suc- 
cess. If you think you can 
qualify, give us full details 
of your experience, educa- 
tion, age, ambition, and a list 
of clients whose copy you 
have written. “W. T.,” Box 


173, c/o Printers’ Ink, New 


HUE 





should stand at the gateway of 
ruin for the lack of men them- 
selves? 

Thus you have the story to date 
of the Chemiline Company and 
X. I leave the dilemma just as it 
stands. Is it significant of the 
average American industry’s lac: 
of defense against the invasion 
of enemies either at home or froin 
abroad? 


Uruguay Taxes Advertising 


The Uruguayan Government his 
passed a law which places a tax on «!l 
classes of advertising posted in pub’ic 
places in the city of Montevideo. The 
law applies to all handbills, theatre 
programmes, names printed on awnins 
or windows, electric signs, and strec’- 
car advertising. Matter sent throuch 
the mail pays no tax. Several com- 
mercial organizations in Montevidco 
have protested, and it is possible that 
the law may be modified to some ex- 
tent. Many of the business houses in 
Montevideo have curtailed their advcr- 
tising; and street-car publicity, which 
was just beginning to gain popularity 
there, has suffered.—Commercial Re- 
ports. 


Aims to Put Laundries on 
Better Footing 


“Laundryowner” is now the official 
title of the proprietor of a laundry, the 
national organization in this field hav- 
ing eliminated the use of the word 
“laundryman.” The laundryowners also 
decided to drop from their vocabulary 
the word Dap on the ground that 
it gives the public a wrong impression 
of what happens to a garment in a 
steam laundry. ‘‘Flat-work ironer” is 
the term which is now to be employed. 


Converts Ford Chassis 
‘Tractor 


The Standard-Detroit Tractor Com- 
pany, of Detroit, is advertising the Trac- 
ford, which is an attachment for con- 
verting a. Ford chassis into a farm 
tractor. A dealer organization is being 
built up at present, implement-men 
handling sales for the most The 
company has indicated that after its or- 
ganization is completed it will put on a 
national advertising campaign. The tract- 
or attachment is sold at $125. 


into 


Chas. Clifton Will Head 


Pierce-Arrow Corporation 


The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Corpo- 
ration is to be formed to take over the 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company and 
conduct operations on an enlarged sca'e. 
Charles Clifton, the present treasurcr, 
bo succeed George K. Birge as presi- 

ent. 
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Exporters Should Read 
‘“‘Lest We Forget the Ships”’ 


EST We Forget the 
Ships is the title of our 
new booklet. It is based 
on the fundamental fact 
that goods are bought in 
minds before they are 
bought in stores, just as 
much in Sydney as in 
Syracuse. 


If you are interested in 
export trade—and you 
should be now, above all 
other times—you will find 
in this booklet much of 
interest, much of value, 
much food for thought. 


A request from you will 
bring a copy. And the 
only obligation involved 
will be ourown. Write! 


<g «=. ROLAND Kay Go. 


J 
leg ge! International Advertising Agents 
9 Sa Conway Building Chicago, U. S. A. 
PE ai! Associate House (Established 18/4) 
he \ ~@ John Haddon & Co., London, England 
; SYDNEY CAPE TOWN BUENOS AIRES 
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Building Business 
in the Building Field 


Advertising a building specialty is not easy. The market 
is concentrated in many cases, and ‘‘peculiar.’’ Methods 
of distribution and selling are different. The real buyer 
relies on the advice of his architect, engineer, or builder 
—known as a group most difficult to approach advertis- 
ingly—and they are generally the active purchasing agents. 


We have contributed much to successful business build- 
ing for such concerns as: 


Cortright Metal Roofing Co., Metal Shingles 

American Pulley Company, Sash Pulleys 

Speakman Supply and Pipe Co., Plumbing 
Fixtures and Showers 

Vapor Vacuum Heating Company (Kriebel 
System) 

Ankyra Manufacturing Co., Anchor Bolts 

Nelson Valve Co., Bronze, Iron and Steel 
Valves 


In our investigations in this field, we have accumulated 
knowledge that should be of definite value to manufac- 
turers of other non-conflicting building commodities such 
as paint, varnish, cement, or builders’ hardware. Our 
creative staff includes architects and engineers who know 
how to utilize this knowledge to its full value. 


We have no ready-made plans; nor do we deal in com- 
mercial magic. We will not make recommendations 
until we have studied your needs. If you would like to 
know how we have helped others grow, we will be glad 
_to present the facts without obligating you. There are 
no solicitors on our payroll. 


McLAIN-HADDEN-SIMPERS COMPANY 
Advertising 


W. Washington Square No. 220 Broadway 
Philadelphia New York 
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Club-Selling to Bolster Up Sales in 
Off Season 


The Martin-Howe Coal Company Sells Coal by Mail and Develops 
Summer Business 


RECENT issue of Printers’ 

InK showed how some con- 
cerns are taking care of their 
salesmen in “off” seasons. The 
article lays open for discussion a 
problem common to many busi- 
nesses—balancing up demand so 
that the factory and selling or- 
ganization can work on an “even 
keel” all the year around. 

A particularly good illustration 
is the Martin-Howe Coal Com- 
pany of Chicago, which is said 
to mine and ship a million tons 
of bituminous coal annually. 

Coal for either domestic or steam 
purposes sells .best in winter. 
The general demand is perhaps di- 
vided about 60 per cent in winter 
and 40 per cent in summer. In 
mining coal, production must keep 
in step with demand. Because of 
deterioration. when exposed to air 
and danger of spontane- 
ous combustion, it cannot 
be stored in large quan- 
tities for future use. In 
consequence, mines are 
operated in half-shifts 
during the summer 
months. 

[his condition had 
been the burden of the 
Martin-Howe Coal Com- 
pany for years, when, 
according to J. H. Coul- 


Guaranteed Coal Direct From Our Mines 
Saving You $2 to $4 on Every Ton 


business can claim no permanent 
distribution, nor can we build up 
the dealers’ trade. The average 
country dealer buys entirely on 
price, and cannot be depended 
upon as a permanent customer. 

“Now luck and foul weather are 
not sound business factors. When 
the temperature drops in the fall, 
the dealer sends orders to rush 
coal immediately. That’s bad 
weather. Should the weather 
moderate, or a competing sales- 
man shave the price, he’ll wire a 
cancellation while the coal is in 
transit. That’s luck. 

“But the fall of 1911 capped the 
climax. One day in October when 
the weather had warmed up after 
a cold spell cancellations were 
unusually heavy. In the evening 
before closing Mr. Howe, presi- 
dent of the company, came to me 








ter, treasurer of the com- 
pany, “irresponsible deal- 
ers and a bad shipping 
season threw us on the 
track of summer produc- 
tion, 

‘In addition to our 
steam-coal trade we for- 
merly sold to  small- 
town dealers. These deal- 

usually handle lum- 
feed, lime and inci- 
entail coal. Miners, 
ike manufacturers with 
unidentified commo- 

y, have a bigger deal- 
>: problem than the man- 
uacturer of a trade- 

rked product. Our 
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in my office to get the facts. 

“‘These cancellations,’ he said, 
‘are costing us too much to be 
profitable. What disposal can you 
make of the cars en route? Can’t 
we divert them to other customers 
and save demurrage charges?’ 

“‘Hardly,’ I answered, ‘nearly 
everybody is loaded up and those 
who are not, won’t take a chance 
on the weather. There are sixty 
cars and it looks as though we 
will have to pay $1 a day demur- 
rage on each until we find new 
buyers and re-consign the cars.’ 

“Well, let us check up in the 
morning and find out how much 
business we have lost in cancel- 
lations this season so far.’ 

“The next morning we went 
over the figures. Exclusive of de- 
murrage costs, we had lost $10,000 
in business. 

“That settles it,’ concluded Mr. 
Howe, ‘if we can’t get the dealer 
business at a profit, we'll have to 
eliminate the dealer.’ 

“But, like all merchandisers, we 
did not feel justified in. quitting 
a field until we felt assured we 
had all the business possible to get. 
The city retail trade could be sup- 


plied by jobbers cheaper than di- 


rect. But the jobber is not or- 
ganized to sell the country and 
small-town trade. We could han- 
dle that business and wanted it, 
but not at the small profit that 
sales through the dealer afforded. 
Every member of the firm was go- 
ing over in his mind some way to 
forestall past dealer uncertainties 
and. yet not surrender the busi- 
ness to competitors. Finally we 
put the matter up to an advertis- 
ing agency. 

“By selling direct to the con- 
sumer,’ they told us, ‘in quantities, 
through mail-order advertising, 
you can sell as profitably to the 
consumer as you do to the dealer. 
For example, a car of coal con- 
tains from thirty to fifty tons. The 
average consumer uses eight to ten 
tons a year. It would then only 
require three or five neighbors to 
get together, form a club and di- 
vide the coal. The saving of one- 
half or more on their coal bill— 
the middleman’s profit—will be 
an inducement for co-operative 
buying.’ 


“That was only part of the plan 
developed. We never had beer 
able to sell the dealer coal dur- 
ing the summer months. They had 
not the storage space, nor would 
they tie up their capital with the 
uncertainty of the weather. 

“If we could make it attractive 
to the consumer to buy direct, 
however, why couldn’t we make it 
more interesting to buy earlicr? 
In April we can mine, pick aad 
prepare coal at $1.50 a ton. Ezch 
month thereafter the price in- 
creases 10 cents a ton until Sep- 
tember, when the demand main- 
tains the price throughout the win- 
ter. The consumer has cellar space 
for storage and a further saving 
of 25 per cent ought to start sales 
in April. 


‘ THE ADVERTISING TRY-OUT 


“Tt was finally decided to try 
out an appropriation of $5,000 in 
the spring of 1912. For the try- 
out campaign we selected Indiana, 
because the local freight rate made 
low delivery cost to our customers, 
We picked a list of small-town 
newspapers because of their fre- , 
quent publication and country cir- 
culation. The appeal carried in the 
copy was ‘better quality coal at 
less cost.’ It explained that large 
consumers such as railroads, in- 
dustrial plants, factories and 
schools bought their coal on an 
analytical basis. They required 
it to give a certain number of 
B.T.U.’s or heat units per pound. 
Therefore, to sell coal to. these 
large users we had to set a high 
standard. By our improved min- 
ing equipment we could supply 
clean coal, free from slate and im- 
purities. Why not buy the same 
coal large consumers had bought 
after tests? The copy then went 
on to explain that with our ‘club 
plan’ we were able to sell direct 
to them at prices more economical 
than if they bought of the dealer. 
If they would buy at once they 
could further save 25 per cent over 
advanced prices in the fall. 

“In designing our follow-up we 
planned to offer an absolute guar- 
antee as to the — of the coal | 
and made liberal conditions to in- 
spire confidence in our methods. 
We guaranteed the weight on ar- 
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Cut Your CUT Costs 


through loss or damage by using 


BEMIS CUT BAGS 


Your cuts cannot go astray, nor will BEMIS 

CUT BAGS burst like other wrapping. 

Time and money savers. Made in all sizes. 
Send for FREE SAMPLES and Prices. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO., Dept. 1-C, ST. LOUIS, MO. . 
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On a N order to be in the running 
r we have gone On a Strike 
Strike for more business, and we are 


using Printers’ Ink to succecd. 








Day and Having doubled our capacity and rin- 
Night ning Day and Night—with the most 

‘ modern equipment—skilled workmen 
Service —we can now give the same unsur- 


passed service to additional customers. 








COLOR PRINTING ART WORK 
CATALOGUES PERIODICALS 
and COMMERCIAL PRINTING 


in its many varied forms. 








Phone When in need of anything in the print- 
3 4 1 0 ing line, call up 3210 Greeley, and we 


will give immediate attention to your 
Greeley wants and work with you in every way 
possible. ‘ 











CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
461 EIGHTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
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riva! at destination. If there hap- 
pend to be any shortage a check 
would be mailed for the difference 
at cost. The claim could be set- 
tled with the railroad company 
afterward. If there was any doubt 
as to the quality of the coal, the 
nsumer could go to the car, 
« a basketful and burn it before 
septing it. After purchase if 
y complaint was received we 
uld hire a local furnace-man 
inspect the drafts and flues of 
customer’s stove. We knew 
our coal was not at fault. 


FOLLOW-UP COVERS LONG PERIOD 


“To tie up with the advertising 
and build a strong mailing list, 
we have developed what we think 
is an effective follow-up system. 
In our advertising a folder is fea- 
tured which further explains the 
savings possible through buying on 
our plan. The prospect becoming 
economically interested, writes for 
it, On receipt of his inquiry a 
card is made out and placed on 
file. A descriptive folder is then 
sent which is followed by:a series 
of three letters. With these let- 
ters are enclosed printed lists of 


testimonials from customers in his 


vicinity. If no response is re- 
ceived a general reminder letter 
is then sent every month for a 
year. This is followed by a test 
letter, which usually shows wheth- 
er or not the prospect should be 
kept on the cards longer. In case 
of no response, the card is then 
taken out, but is kept as a tickler 
to send a folder the following 
year. With our regular custom- 
ers we send out the yearly fold- 
er and a follow-up form letter 
each month from April to Sep- 
tember, reminding them that the 
price of coal is steadily in¢reas- 
ing, and the special price cannot 
be obtained after August.” 
Reaching into a basket of mail 
that had just come in, Mr. Coulter 
picked out a letter written in pen- 
cil and pointed to the keyed ad- 
aress, 
“New mailing pieces of ours 
show a smaller percentage of re- 
turns than the old ones. Here is 
« letter from a farmer in Wiscon- 
‘1. He got our circular and fol- 
v-up two years ago, but is just 





ie facilities 


We havebeenhand- 
ling printed adver- 
tising matter for 
national advertisers 
and advertising 
agencies for 5 years. 
To handle this work 
we have had to put in 
special machinery and 
choose a picked organ- 
ization. 
Someofourclients must 
have quality above 
everything else. To 
some others specd is the 
vital thing. We have the 
facilities for quality or 
speed or both. 


ARROW PRESS\Ke 


Day and Night Service 
320 W. 39th St., New York City 








Telephones: Greeley 329, 330, 331 














Write for a copy of 
“Profitable Motor 
Truck Business 
For You in the 
Telephone Industry.” 
THE TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CO. 


J. BR. Hastim, Vice-Pres. and Ado. Mor. 
53 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 
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Do You Need a 
_ TRAINED WRITER? 


Writer of style and 
‘“€lass,” with proved record 
of accomplishment, seeks 
opening. 

Wide experience as sales- 
man, newspaper reporter, 
advertising writer. 

Copy-writer three  na- 
tional advertising cam- 
paigns. Thoroughgoing 
merchandising man. 

Has two of the biggest 
house organ successes of 
recent years to his credit. 

Now in wrong niche. 
Convincing testimonials 
from past and present em- 
ployers. Character and 
ability vouched for by 
prominent advertising man- 
agers. 


“A.B.,” Box 169, Care Printers’ Ink 














GENERAL SALES AND 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


WANTED to select, organize, inspire and di- 
rect a National Sales Organization for the pur- 
pose of selling an international service to 
manufacturers, wholesalers, jobbers, retail mer- 
chants, professional men, ete., which can well 
be compared .with telephone service, as it re- 
peats indefinitely and offers to live-wire sales- 
men, district sales managers, territorial field 
managers, etc., etc., an opportunity to make real 
money and develop a continuous income; the 
applicant whom we seriously consider must 
s beyond all question that by his past ex- 
perience he fully measures up to the above re- 
uirements, in addition to being an able, con- 
vincing and forceful letter writer, as well as a 
creator of original direct advertising matter; 
the attractive basis upon which salesmen and 
executives are engaged is without a parallel, 
and a general sales and advertising manager 
of the ht caliber can quickly whip into line 
a sales organization second to none in the en- 
tire country; the basis of compensation to the 
general sales and advertising manager will be 
a substantial commission on the earnings of the 
entire sales force, and conservatively should 
figure as follows: Approximately $2500 for 
first six months, $3750 for the second six 
months, 
the possibilities thereafter are unlimited; 
eral weekly drawing account will be allowed, 
settlement to be made monthly, the man who 
accomplishes what we expect will be given an 
interest in the business; full and complete de- 


; replies and negotiations strictly confiden- 
jal. 8. G., Box 172, careP. 1. - 








now sending in an order. ‘The 
story of it is, he was not in the 
market just then. He was inter- 
ested, so put the folder away jor 
future use. We receive many re! 
turns from circulars two or three 
years old. Our first circulars sent 
out in 1911 now show an approxi- 
mate return of 50 per cent in or- 
ders. The average of the newer 
ones increases each month.” 

Trade: opinion, according to Nir. 
Coulter, has it that coal cannot 
be successfully sold direct to the 
consumer by mail. The idea is 
regarded as an experiment. Scey- 
eral firms have tried it and failed, 
but their failure does not dis- 
prove the soundness of the idea. 
As explained by Mr. Coulter, the 
firms failing were jobbers of co- 
mestic coal and not miners sup- 
plying both steam and domestic 
trade. Coal for steam trade com- 
mands about 65 per cent of the 
consumption. Without this as a 
backbone jobbers buy their domes- 
tic coal when and where and how- 
ever they can. Consequently they 
have neither the product, facilities, 
organization nor price to sell suc- 
cessfully to the consumer by mail. 

The company’s advertising rec- 
ords show a large list of country 
newspapers in Indiana, Minnesota 
and Iowa. There is also a com- 
pact list of some twenty farm 
papers covering the same States 
and Ohio, Wisconsin, North and 
South Dakota, and Nebraska, in 
addition. Beginning at the front 
of the book, Mr. Coulter indi- 
cated the initial advertising in- 
vestment of $5,000 in 1912. Run- 
ning his finger across the page, 
he pointed out the result—42,000 
tons. Turning the pages, he came 
to the 1916 appropriation of $50,- 
000. Estimating from the busi- 
ness of the first nine months, this 
appropriation will push 1916 sales 
up to the 150,000-ton mark. 

“On the surface,” explained Mr. 
Coulter, “these figures indicate 
that we have a mail-order business 
of 150,000 tons a year.’ But that 
is the apparent, rather than the 
actual result. 

“What the advertising has done 
for us is to increase in the sum- 
mer months not only the sale of 
domestic coal, but principally the 
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>» § 5S‘and lO*Store 
Just theThing! Wanted 


"T Found It. At Kresge's” 


“T wish to express to you our ap- 
preciation of the service that your 
company has rendered us. When we 
consulted you, we did so in the be- © 
lief that we were going to get expeit 
advice and our experience has certain- 
ly justified our belief.”’ 

S. S. Kresge Company, 


By the Vice-President. 
C. B. Van Dusen. 


CAMPBELL-EWALD COMPANY 


A*dveriisers”’ Ser veesd recs 
D.E TRO Pt MICHIG-AN 
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CONCENTRATE IN 
NEW ENGLAND 


The Ideal Territory for 
Campaigns! 


“Try-out” 


1. Cities close together—No long jumps for salesmen. 
It is only 12 hours from Bangor, Maine, to Bridgeport, 
Connecticut—from farthest North to farthest South! 


2. Good jobbing houses—Distribution easy and accounts 
absolutely ‘safe. The jobber and dealer appreciate adver- 
tised goods. 


3. Results can be accurately traced—The value of the 
advertising Copy and Selling Plan can be determined abso- 
lutely. A trial proves your theory to be right or wrong. 

4. Manufacturing and agricultural territory combined— 
Both Farmers and Factory Workers are very prosperous. 
They buy freely of advertised products. 

5. The highest type of Local Daily N ewspapers—the kind 
that MOVE THE MERCHANDISE off the Dealers’ 
shelves! Goods are not really sold until the dealer sells 
them. 


Twelve representative New England Dailies in twelve 


representative New England Cities: 


PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 21,247 
Population 58,571, with suburbs 75,000 


BURLINGTON, VT., , PRESS 


Daily Circulation 9, 957 A. B.C. 
Population 22,000, with suburbs 40,000 


MANCHESTER, N. H. UNION and 
Daily Circulation 23,000 a 
Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,000 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 
Daily Circulation 13,227 
Population 89,336, with suburbs 100,000 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. Standard 
Daily Circulation 20, 949 net paid 
Population 109,000, with ouburbe 120,000 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
Daily Circulation 18, 732 net paid 
Population 43,697, with one 150,000 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS.,. UNION 
Daily Circulation 50, 444 
Population 100,000, with suburbs 250,000 


BRIDGEPORT, CT, TELEGRAM 
Daily Circulation 32, 219 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 


HARTFORD, CT., COURANT 
Daily Circulation 16,800 
Population 98,915, with suburbs 125,000 


NEW HAVEN, er REGISTER 
Daily Circulation’ 19,4 
Population 150,000, pi suburbs 175,000 


MERIDEN, CT., RECORD 
Daily Circulation 8,963 
Population 37,265, with suburbs 50,000 


WATERBURY,CT.,REPUBLICAN 


Daily Circulation 9,534. 
Population 73,144, with suburbs 100,000 
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s.ie of steam coal. For instance, 
taxe ‘screenings’—the fine coal left 
aiter picking. Most big industrial 
plants have automatic stokers 
f r burning this cheaper fuel. 
Storing ig expensive and more 
oiten impracticable.. So by open- 
ing summer trade on domestic coal 
through advertising we also .pro- 
duce a summer supply of screen- 
ings and can make year-round 
contracts, whereas formerly we 
could reach for them only during 
certain months of the year. 
“Furthermore, instead of having 
only 100 big customers taking ten 
cars a day in season, we now 
have 4,000 or more customers who 
take from one to five cars during 
the dull period of production. 
“While other mines are operat- 
ing on half-shifts, we are working 
full time. The apparent result in 
mail-order tonnage is small in 
comparison with the actual effect 
on our larger steam coal sales.” 
From the experience of this 
coal company may be drawn a 
profitable lesson. ,If the produc- 
tion and sales of coal—an inhe- 
rently seasonal commodity—can 
be developed in summer through 
mail-order advertising it would 
seem that the courage of this com- 
pany to experiment might hold a 
suggestion to all manufacturers 
whose profits are affected by pe- 
riodic sales and constant over- 
head. In almost every line of busi- 
ness there are many things that 
can be done to balance up produc- 
tion. The reason they are not 
being done is often a mental one. 


Large Mercantile Consolidation 


A new concern, known as the Asso- 
ciated Dry Goods Corporation, repre- 
sents the consolidation of the Associated 
Merchants Company, the United Dry 
(ioods Companies and several subsi- 

iaries. This new corporation owns 
these stores: fomes McCreery & Co., 
Vew York; Hahne & Co., Newark, N. J.; 
tewart & Co. sa Baltimore; gg ponge 
lengerer Company and J. Adam & 

, Buffalo, N. Y.; the Vous Mercan- 
ile’ Company, Minneapolis, Minn.; and 
. oo Dry Goods Company, Louis- 
ille, Ky. 

It is part owner of Lord & Taylor 
ind C. G. Gunther’s Sons, of New 
York, e 

Samuel W. Reyburn has been elected 
president. Until he came to New York 
n 1914, as treasurer of Lord & Taylor, 
he had been prominent in Arkansas 
banking circles. 





10,316 
Classified Adv’s 
in’October 


These little want advertisements go 
to the mediums that bring results, and 
results come from the mediums ‘that 
have circulation plus guantity—home 
delivery. In 


PORTLAND 


MAINE 
the one great classified medium that 
carries THOUSANDS MORE than all others 
in its city put together because of the 
results given is the 


EVENING 
EXPRESS 


It carries a page a day. Set in solid 
agate. 

Rates: 1 time, one-cent a word; 
3 times, two-cents a word; 7 times, 
four-cents a word; including the Sun- 
day Telegram. 

Send wus your Classified for results. 


Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston Chicago New York 





‘Congress Shirt’’ 
Manufacturers Write 
Bridgeport 


Post and Telegram 


“We are pleased to say to you 
that when we went to the dealers 
in Bridgeport and told them that 
we proposed to advertise Con- 
gress $1.00 Flannel Shirts for 
Men in your newspapers, the re- 
sponse from the dealers was most 
gratifying. In fact, so much so 
that we are moved to write you 
this letter expressing our pleasure 
in having selected your news- 
paper to carry our advertising.” 


The dealers know that the Post 
and Telegram are the best result- 
bringers. 


Largest Connecticut Circulation 


Julius. Mathews Special Agency 
Boston——Chicago——-New. York 
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Printers and their Specialties 


Advertisers Can Consult with Profit, this List 


of Printers, 


EMBOSSING 


“stands out”—An embossed cover 
always stands out and makes your 
catalogue out of the ordinary. 


Weare specialists in 
the embossing line, 


Walcutt Bros. Co. 
141 East 25th St., New York City 


When Planning their Next Job 


aK 


THE PUBLISHERS OF 


HIGH GRADE PERIODICALS 


WHO THEIR PRINTER IS. THEY 
WILL PROBABLY TELL YOU 





ADS 


our claims to render service 
are expressed in our work 
—and in no other way. 


Hurst & Hurst Co: 


Typesetters to Advertisers 


138 West 36th Street, New York 
Telephone Greeley 5244 


PRINTING 


0 D ET COMPANY 


PRINTERS OF MERIT 


Printed matter represents 
the firm which sends it 
out—just as much as one 
of their best salesmen. 


17-27 VANDEWATER STREET, N.Y. 
Telephones Beekman 4765-4766 








Charles fF RINTING 


Francis 


INDING Press 





Most complete and up-to-date 
establishment in New York 


Printing Crafts Building, New York 


(EIGHTH AVENUE — 83rd to 34th Streets) 


YOUR FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
CATALOGUE 


should be composed and printed by 
men who know, speak and write the 
different languages. We serve many 
nm “al advertisers with their foreign 
wor! 


LIPSHITZ PRESS 
80 Lafayette Street, New York 
Telephones Franklin 1728—1729—1730 








We do 
OTOGRAVURE 
PRINTING 


Our Speciaities 
NEWSPAPER SUPPLEMENTS 
MAGAZINE INSERTS 
ADVERTISING BOOKLETS 
SPECIAL FEATURES 
Estimates Gladly Furnished 


THE WATER COLOR *. Bnd 


Connection For 
Commission Basis Only 


Typographic 
or Service 


Advertising Agencies exclusively 
Especiall for 
head dlin 4 sacerel ee 
Composition day and night 


C. E. RU INC. 





27 East 31st STREET, NEW YORK 
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Engraving — Desinaite Electroty ping 
A Handy Buyer’s Guide for Ad 
Agents 


Advertising 


i a Tepe 
Sie ords | 
we ARTHUR BRISBANE »: 
THE STERLING EI ENGRAVING CO. 
Artists - Engravers 
200 SoLuee st. eee sweats sf, 











ertisers 


and Publishers 


| 
| 
| 
| 
J 


Our word is as good as 
a U.S. bond. 
Try us. 
Metropolitan Art Craft Co. 


2 Duane St. New York 
Telephone Beekman 4598 


.“THE KIND THAT'S FIT TO PRINT” 





12 Years’ Study 


in the art of color advertising 
both from the standpoint of selling 
appeal and mechanical production 
makes us pre-eminent in the man- 
ufacture of high-class color plates, 


ZEESE-WILKINSON CO. 
Color Printers & Engravers 
424-438 W. 33rd St., New York City 


Photo-Engraving 
in all its branches 


LENZ 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO. 
Printing Crafts Building 
New York 





Advertising Service 


“We wish to say that your service 
has been all and more than you said it 
would bewhen you solicited 
and we naturally feel well satisfied. 

Yours very truly, 
Feb. 28, 1916 THE ERICKSON CO.” 


THE GILL 


ENGRAVING COMPANY 
140 Fifth Ave. New York 





THE 
COLORPLATE ENGRAVING CO. 


QUALITY COLOR PLATES 














SCIENTIFIC 


ZENGRAVING to~ 


||] 406-426 W. 31st St., New York 
Telephones Chelsea 2117-2118-2229 


|| Best Equipped Plantin New York 


Guarantees me en ot t atatee at 








|FINE PLATES 





ELECTROTYPE SERVICE 
IN CANADA 
You Save Money— 
ala 
oO 
i Cams inate by er 
And they are made well. 


RAPID ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 


OF CANADA 
MONTREAL, TORONTO, and WINDSOR 
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A ¥OURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P, Rowell 


Printers’ Ink Pusrisninc ComPANy 
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Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenug, New York 

City. Telephone 1 9 Murray Hill. 
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General Manager, . Hopkins. The ad- 

dress of the company is the address of the 

officers. 
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A great deal of 
War Out present-day ad- 
vertising copy 
of Copy derives its appeal 
from the war, or uses the war as 
an “attention-getter.” It is hard 
to find a medium nowadays which 
does not carry from one to a 
dozen ads which attempt to link 
themselves up with the interest 
aroused by the European conflict. 
An ad for building material is 
embellished with a picture of a 
desolated village; a watch manu- 
facturer shows a fleet of grim de- 
stroyers; a third concern presents 
a realistic picture of soldiers 
storming a trench, and so it goes. 
There may be no logical connec- 
tion between the use of the prod- 
uct and the warlike scenes de- 
picted; but that apparently makes 
no difference. The war is the 
object of greatest popular inter- 
est, and it is seized upon as the 
most convenient source for a time- 
ly appeal. 
In our opinion, however, such 
appeals are not only likely to pro- 
duce unfavorable reactions upon 


Keep the 


the concern which uses them, but 
they are doing grave injury to the 
reputation of America and Ameri- 
can products abroad. The opinion 
among Europeans that we are a 
nation of sordid money-grabbers 
is bitter enough already, without 
intensifying it. And we do just 
that when we drag in Europe’s 
supreme distress to help us pro- 
mote the sale of our soups or ciga- 
rettes. It appears that we are 
willing to capitalize the blood and 
tears of half the world merely 
to put “punch” in our copy. We 
seem to be exploiting the sorrows 
of nations and peoples for our 
own private gain. 

John R. Mott, general secretary 
of the International Committee of 
Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, who has had exceptional 
opportunities for sounding senti- 
ment abroad, as well as for ob- 
serving conditions on all of the 
battle-fronts and in the prison 
camps of all nations, says that, 
rightly or wrongly, it is Europe’s 
opinion that this country’s inter- 
est in the great struggle is mainly 
financial. The advertising use of 
war subjects helps along that 
opinion mightily. Printers’ Inx 
does not believe that advertisers 
quite realize how the flippant use 
of the great tragedy in printed 
appeals for trade impresses many 
people. 

Copy-writers should keep away 
from the war for the sake of 
our reputation abroad and also 
for the sake of the good will they 
are endeavoring to nourish. Par- 
ticularly should they avoid drag- 
ging in the war as a mere atten- 
tion-getter. There are millions of 
people in this country who are 
grieving for friends and relatives 
killed in battle, or driven from 
ruined. homes. Every fresh re- 
minder is an added sorrow, and 
it is impossible to speak of the 
war without rousing griefs and 
prejudices, and setting strings to 
vibrating which you never meant 
to touch. Unquestionably, much of 
this use of the war-interest is 
merely thoughtless. Those respori- 
sible for it have not stopped to 
consider its probable effects upon 
a large section of our own peop!e 
and upon other nations. But, while 
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we believe that the exact opposite 





that may serve as a convenient 
explanation, it is a poor excuse. 
Advertisers ought to think - of 
tose things, and in our opinion 
tliey should keep the war and 
war’s phraseology out of their 
copy. If it cannot be done for 
the sake of our standing in the 
eves of the world, mere self-in- 
terest ought to accomplish it. 





A Misconcep- There is every 


tion of Adver- indication that 
tising the Iong-rumored 


advertising cam- 
paign of the coffee interests is 
shortly to become an established 
fact. It formed the chief topic 
of discussion at the recent con- 
vention of the National Coffee 
Roasters’ Association, at Atlantic 
City, and, according to reports, 
the industry seems to be standing 
pretty solidly back of it. We 
note, however, in some of the 
speeches a certain misconception 
of the function of advertising, 
which should be corrected if the 
campaign is to attain the full 
measure of success. The idea 
seems to have gained ground that 
advertising is a device for lead- 
ing a blind and unreasoning pub- 
lic about by the nose, and that the 
multiplicity of advertising appeals 
has caused the consumer to lose 
the ability to judge for himself. 
“A serious difficulty,” we read, 
“is to be found in the lost initia- 
tive of the modern consumer. An 
artificial condition has been caused 
by the immense spread of adver- 
tising. Almost at the waking mo- 
ment the consumer’s mind is cap- 
tured and led. We are told to do, 
to buy, to think this and _ that. 
The night flares with electric signs 
and the movies complete the cap- 
tivity of our thought and action. 
We have ‘become an advertise- 
ment-led people. Pushed and 
pulled without rest, we not only 
have no mind, but lose the motive 
ower to seek for ourselves.” 
We hopé that the copy for the 
campaign is not to be judged upon 
any such theory, and that the 
rade work will not be conducted 
ipon the hypothesis that the con- 
simer is incapable of independent 
thinking. As a matter of fact, 
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is the case. The multiplying of 
advertising appeals makes the con- 
sumer’s mind keener, not duller, 
and increases the opportunities for® 
independent judgment. There 
never was a time when the public 
had so much real knowledge about 
the goods it buys as to-day. As 
an entirely friendly hint to the 
coffee industry we suggest that 
it revise its opinion of the public’s 
mentality. 





Giving Prices A retail mer- 


in Trade- sano has nied 
'RINTERS’ NK 

rsh why manufac- 
Copy turers so seldom 


quote prices in their trade-paper 
advertisements. He says that by 
far the greater proportion of: all 
advertising that is directed to the 
retailer contains no prices, and 
that for this reason it fails to 
convince many who might other- 
wise be interested in the merchan- 
dise described. 

“The way to sell goods through 
trade-paper advertisements,” de- 
clares this dealer, “is to describe 
them in detail, explain the selling 
helps and give the cost. The first 
thing the retail merchant must 
know about a product is what it 
is going to cost him. He needs 
to know whether the difference 
between the retail advertised 
price and his wholesale cost al- 
lows him a living profit. If this 


cost is not mentioned, the mer- |. 


chant cannot be blamed for think- | 
ing it is so high that the manu- 
facturer is afraid to state it. No 
doubt I have passed by opportu- 
nity after opportunity and bar- 
gain after bargain, but because of 
the absence of a price in the ad- 
vertisements I did not know what 
I was missing.” 

This merchant raises a question 
that is in the minds of thousands 
of other retailers. When manu- 
facturers advertise to the trade, 
why do they usually fail to quote 
their prices? In not doing so, 
are they not neglecting something 
that would make their advertise- 
ments much more effective? Ap- 
parently, yes; but still there are 
excellent reasons why manufac- 
turers find it inadvisable to quote 
prices. The principal reason is 
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‘that comparatively few manufac- 
turers have a uniform schedule 
of prices that applies in all terri- 
* tories, to all buyers and under 
every condition. Nobody regrets 
this more than the manufacturers 
themselves. If they could quote 
a uniform price that would apply 
to everybody, everywhere, it 
would relieve them of many of 
their worries. This question of 
price is an extremely intricate 
one. It is influenced by many 
factors, such as markets, quanti- 
ties, location; competition, freight 
rates, policy and other things pe- 
culiar to every manufacturing 
business. While the price to any 
one class of trade or in any spe- 
cific territory may be fixed, a 
slightly different price may apply 
somewhere else. Therefore, if, 
under these conditions, the manu- 
facturer were to publish a price 
broadcast, it-would cause so many 
complications that a score of 
trained diplomats would be re- 
quired to adjust them. 

The jobber-relation is another 
reason why manufacturers do not 
quote prices in their trade adver- 
tisements. The price list of the 
manufacturer may be uniform, 
f. o. b. his factory, but if the 
goods are sold by jobbers the 
chances are that there are some 
price variations. , 

Many manufacturers could ad- 
vertise the prices that apply to 
most of their trade and not cause 
any complications, but they dis- 
like to circulate widely a quota- 
tion that is not their best price. 
Undoubtedly it would reach read- 
ers who are entitled to the lower 
quotation and influence them un- 
favorably. Furthermore, a pub- 
lished price that is not as low as 
certain factors in the trade are 
entitled to would be a dangerous 
piece of information to get into 
the hands of competitors. They 
could use it to the disadvantage 
of the advertiser. Similarly, the 
manufacturer who has quantity 
discounts, and a lot of manufac- 
turers have, would not care to 
tell the small buyer about the dis- 
counts the large buyer gets. 
Should the little fellow not notice 
them, competitive salesmen would 
be sure to call them to his atten- 
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tion. It hurts any buyer to learn 
that someone else is getting a 
lower price than he is. 

So, evidently, this retail mer- 
chant touches a ticklish. subject 
when he asks why most manufac- 
turers do not quote prices in their 
trade advertising. Of course, in 
the main, his point is well taken. 
There is no denying the fact that 
advertisements to the dealer are 
vastly more resultful when net 
prices are quoted. This would 
suggest to the manufacturer the 
advisability of quoting prices in 
trade advertising whenever it can 
be done. _ Retailers quite naturally 
resent the way manufacturers 
needlessly. withhold prices from 
their selling literature. It causes 
unnecessary: delay and inconve- 
nience in ordering through the 
mails. Where manufacturers can 
clear away the objections and lay 
their prices face upward on the 
table they will get a greater deal- 
er-response from trade - journal 
and direct-advertising appeals. 


Is _ The sellers of 


Advertising advertising are 
A iated P seldom accused 

ppreciate of undue mod- 
esty, or of underestimating the 
value of the commodity they have 
for sale. Yet here is a lead- 
ing publication man, now at the 
head of an important adver- 
tised business, who declares that 
the value of advertising isn’t half 
appreciated by those who have it 
to sell. E. C. Patterson, formerly 
vice-president of Collier’s Weekly, 
and now president of the Warner- 
Lenz Co., writes to Printers’ INK: 

“T was with Collier’s for sixteen 
years, and I thought I knew some- 
thing about the value of adver- 
tising, but the experiences I have 
had here at my desk have been 
completely overwhelming. I be- 
lieve this, that there isn’t a repre- 
sentative of a publication selling 
advertising that half appreciates 
what he has to offer.” 

It often helps to view a propo- 
sition from both sides, and ad- 
vertising is no exception. Mr. 
Patterson’s experience ought to 
supply some grains of encourage- 
ment to those who are laboring 
with potential advertisers. 





‘LIFE: 


Nothing but real 100% 
circulation. 


No canvassers. 

No instalment circulation. 

No cut rate. 

No clubbing. 

No premiums——not even a picture. 
Non-returnable. 


Strictly cash in advance 
new or renewal subscrip- 
tions. 


100% Advertising Value. 
‘LIFE: | 


Gee. Bee. Are. 


LIFE’S Advertising Manager, 31st St., West, No. 17, New York 
B, F. Provandie, Western Mgr., Marquette Bldg. 1537, Chicago 
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Cut your paper costs — 
JOIN THE 


Paper Buyers’ Association 


The service of this organization shows manufacturers, 
department and retail stores—in fact, all users of wrapping 
paper and twine—how to make a decided saving. 


All members are furnished with regular and frequent re- 
ports covering current prices on all grades of paper and 
twine, also forecasts dealing fully with current and future 
market conditions. You are advised when to buy and when 
to wait. From Main Office to Shipping Room this service 
cuts cost. Our Service Department is the most valuable 
feature—write us about it. Some of our members are: 


Dodge Bros. Grand Rapids Show Case Co. 
General Baking Co. R. H. Macy Co. 

Beech-Nut Packing Co.Church & Dwight 

Huyler’s American Sugar Refining Co. 


Get the facts now—don’t allow any more paper 
purchases to sap your profits. Write to-day. 


Paper Buyers’ Association 
602 Fidelity Building - - Buffalo, N. Y. 























5 PRIZE CUPS 
Making Letters Pay System 


will offer at the ST. LOUIS CONVENTION 
of the ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING CLUBS of the WORLD, 
Five Prize Cups—to be awarded as follows: 


One cup to the writer of | One cup to the writer One cup to the writer 
the best sales letter sub- | of the best follow-up of the best collection 
mitted to us on or before letter submitted to us on letter submitted to us on 
May Ist, 1917. or before May Ist, 1917. or before May Ist, 1917. 


One cup to the writer of the best One cup to the writer of the best 
letter for turning inquiries into | letter for speeding up the work of 
sales, submitted to us on or before salesmen—submitted to us on or 
May Ist, 1917. before May Ist, 1917. 
























| No Conditions | 
It makes no difference who wrote the letter—whether President or Stenographer. 
It makes no difference whether letter was typewritten, typed on automatic type- 
writer or printed by facsimile process. It makes no difference when it was 
written. The object of this offer is to create more interest in good letter-writing 
and awards will be made without fear or favor. The only proof demanded is 
RESULTS—how many returns you got, what they cost and who endorses the 
statement. We have had this offer in preparation for some time and further 
announcement will be ready the latter part of January. Address all correspondence 


directly to 
EDWARD H. SCHULZE 
Editor-Publisher 


MAKING LETTERS PAY SYSTEM 220 West 42nd Street New York City 


(A service used and endorsed by 3,000 representative corporations) 
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‘ips Brick by Parcel Post 


That practically all supplies of every 
natu:c sent into the Uinta basin are 
shipped from Salt Lake, Provo, Ogden 
or G.and Junction, Col., by acters post, 
is the statement of C. M. Christiansen, 
United States post-office inspector, who 
recer ‘ly returned from a trip to that 
territory. 

By way of Mack, Watson and to Ver- 
nal, approximately 207,000 pounds of 
parcel post matter was sent last month. 
Upo: a yearly basis this would aggre- 
gate 2,400,000 pounds per year. 

By way of Helper to Duchesne ap- 
proximately 140,000 pounds of parcel 
post matter went through last month. 
At lhompson’s there were on hand last 
week 30,000 pounds, one solid carload 
of which was for a new store to be 
opencd at Monticello. 

A unique feature of the recent ship- 
ments is the sending into Vernal by par- 
cel post of enough brick for the con- 
struction of a two-story business block. 
The bricks, which are made by the Salt 
Lake Pressed Brick Company, have been 
shipped, regularly during the past cou- 
ple of months in packages of ten bricks 
each. The postage per poe is 52 cents, 
the basin being in the second parcel 
post district from Salt Lake. 

The brick crates weigh 48 pounds 
apiece and have to be taken Alty-Gve 
miles by automobile stage. So far, 
11,000 bricks have beén sent into the 
basin for this one building. 

In addition to bricks, such commodi- 
ties as scythes, pumps, automobile tires, 
canned goods, shingles and nails are 
sent into the basin through the parcel 
post system. 

A rough estimate is to the effect that 
the stamps sold on goods shipped into 
the basin will approximate in value 
$200,000 annually at the present rate of 
traffic—Omaha Trade Exhibit. 


Remington’s. Appeal to Boys 


The need of booklets and other sell- 
ing literature written exclusively for 
boys has prompted the Remington Arms 
Company to publish “How a Boy Made 
the First Remington and the Great 
Things That Came of His Genius.” The 
story is by Irving Crump, a writer for 
juveniles, and the tale of Eliphalet Rem- 
ington and his exploits is graphically 
written. In discussing the value of such 
booklets for dealer work, the company 
explains that until recently there has 
been little opportunity for boys to find 
out about the things in which they were 
most interested. 

“If a boy wanted to know more about 
an article,” the statement continues, “he 
was almost universally given a cata- 
logue or booklet made up for men and 
couched in men’s language. These con- 
siderations indicated that the makers of 
catalogues and other selling literature 
were overlooking. a service that they 
owed both to the boy and dealer. There 
was a strong demand for a boy’s selling 
literature.” 

It is intimated that the booklet may 
be the predecessor of a. complete cata- 
logue for boys, written for their atten- 
tion exclusively. 





The MeEssaGE 
before the Messenger 


—\—— 


Tue hot point of 
effective advertising, 
whether the appro- 


priation be large or 
small, is copy-contact 


SHERLEY HUNTER 
Good Copy 


114 East 13th Street, New York 
Telephone Stuyvesant 1197 


Let me work in conjunction 
with your advertising agent 





@ For the few years I have 
handled the Nealon sales and 
correspondence of several electrical 
concerns: Through my connections 
I have become a Direct-by-Mail Ad- 
vertising Specialis' list, writing forceful, 
convincing copy and stimulating sales 


letters, and developing territory. 


I have outgrown my present job 
ne seek a new one. "Te the manu- 
facturer wanting someone to bring 
out the “Big Idea” in his business 
through the medium of advertising 
and sales, and to create a Service 
Department that serves, I have a 
very interesting proposition to make. 
@ I have everything a man needs 
Sune good—ent - i 
sity graduate) and plenty of i 
se LET ME MAKE. Gi 
FOR YOU! 

“M. G.” Box 174 
Care of Printers’ Ink. 
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EDUCATIONAL Motion 
Pictures sell your product 
by interesting the public 
in your processes and 
teaching them values. 


INDUSTRIAL 
advertising is 
particularly ef- 
fective when 
your sales 


points are an 
integral part 
of the plot of 
an absorbing 


play. 


SCIENTIFIC Pictures—for 
research and efficiency work 
—are examples of the same 
care and skill used in pro- 
ducing advertising films. 





Motion Picture Corporation 
205 W. 40th St., New York City jf 
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AN EXCEPTIONAL 
SALES 
OPPORTUNITY 


We are offering to business concerns 
and to individuals service and practical 
business training of a quality far above 
previous standards—and at moderate 
fees. On page 80 of this issue of 
Printers’ Inx you will find some inter- 
esting comments on our work by Mr. 
R. P. Spencer, of the American Optical 
Company. 


In building up our organization we 
now have openings for a limited num- 
ber of ‘high-grade sales representa- 
tives who can earn $2,500 to $5,000 at 
once and can quickly develop into 
district managers earning $5,000 to 
$12,000, or more. A thorough business 
training, convincing personality and 
roved selling ability are essential. 
This is a genuine “ground-floor” oppor- 
tunity. If it interests you, let me hear 
from you.at once. Our correspondence 
will be kept confidential. 


William H. Lough, President 
Business Training Corporation 
185 Madison Ave., N. Y¥. City 
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Advertising Agents Consider 
Small Town Possibilities 


The regular open meeting of the As. 
ew York Advertising 
Agents on Thursday evening of last 
week was devoted to a discussion of 
the small town and its. advertising pos. 
sibilities. The speakers were Walter 
W. Manning, of Woman’s World, \)oug. 
lass Barnes, president Barnes Knitting 
Company, Courtland Smith, of the 
American Press Association, and 
Arthur Brisbane. 

Mr. Barnes has sold goods in «very 
small town of any size at all in the 
United States. He described the 1 
ods that brought him success. 
he started out selling floor coverings a 
few years ago for a concern that had 
absolutely no resources, he had but $100 
to stake himself. He was put on a 
commission basis, without a.drawing ac. 
count. He was obliged to stop at every 
small town, because he was afraid that 
if he took the longer jumps between the 
larger places, he would have exhausted 
his precious capital before the first com. 
mission check arrived. This apparent 
misfortune turnéd out to be a blessing 
in disguise. He struck a gold mine in 
these little villages. Passed up by most 
specialty salesmen, the dealers needed 
merchandise and were ready to buy. 
By sticking to the “kerosene belt,” as 
Barnes calls it, the little firm with 
which he was associated, within three 
years became one of the largest factors 
in the trade. 

He said that his lack of knowledge of 
the business proved to be his greatest 
asset. Unhampered by precedent, he 
unknowingly struck out on lines that 
were in the nature of pioneering for 
that business. Markets were found 
where others had been overlooking them. 

He is an enthusiast on the selling pos- 
sibilities in small towns. He sa‘d that 
he would be willing to make an ar- 
rangement with his competitors whereby 
he would agree to let them have all the 
places in large type on the map, if they 
would let him have the fine type towns 
and the villages that do not appear 
at all on some maps. 

Walter W. Manning, of Woman's 
World, showed stereopticon slides, dem- 
onstrating the high tide of prosperity 
that now exists in rural districts. He 
brought out a point that is often lost 
sight of in considering the relative dis- 
tributing capacities of small towns in 
agricultural sections and in manufac: 
turing districts. He said that a place 
of 2,000 population in a good: farming 
community sells as many goods as a lit: 
tle city of 10,000 in an ordinary manu 
facturing center. The town in the 
agricultural region supplies country peo- 
ple within a large enough radius to 
make its population equivalent to that 
of the larger town. 

In paving § of the anti-strike adver- 
tising of the Railway Conference, Court. 
land Smith said that Elisha Lee, chair- 
man of the committee, spoke of the ad- 
vertising as being very successful in as 
much as it chan public sentiment 
toward the cause of. the roads from 
ninety-eight per cent. criticism and two 
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per cent. praise to the reverse of this 
ratio. 

In referring to fe nation-wide news- 
paper campaign of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company, Mr. Smith stated that Ivy L. 
Lee, who had charge of this campaign, 
said that it was so resultful that the 
steel company has become a permanent 
convert to the cause of advertising. 
Senator Borah is — to have de- 
clared that this publicity was so effec- 
tive in arousing public opinion as to 
make it impossible for Congress to_pass 
any more legislation unfair to the Beth- 
lehem concern. 

Arthur Brisbane spoke briefly of the 
importance of country newspapers in 
the life of rural residents. He called 
the editors “national policemen.” 


William G. Colgate Joins 
Toronto Agency 


William G. Colgate, formerly with 
McConnell & Fergusson at their head 
office in London, Ont., has joined the 
copy staff of Smith, Denne & Moore, 
Toronto. 


Alabastine Account Goes to 
Mahin 


The Advertising of the Alabastine 
Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., will 
hereafter be handled by the Mahin 
Advertising Company, of Chicago. 
Color work will be used extensively in 
the magazines. 
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Most Pacific Coast advertising 
can be made to create the largest 
” possible number of sales-per 
thre dollar invested. -by engaging the 
geo services of our advertising division 


“THE: 
GE9-F-EBERHARD-COMPANY 


Introducing | - Advertising - Selling 


O Fremont StFeet 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Los-Angeles Seattle 
man’s 
dem- 
erity 

He 
- Jost 
> dis- 
1s in 
ufac- 


mine ff || Population 62,288 Trading Centre for 100,000 


a lit. 


nahi Brockton, Massanhunttin. The Great Shoe City filled with saci ay 
~_the winners. A Dry Town doing Big a Pr People have money to meet. 


srockto 


Daily Edition exceeds 15,000. 12 to 32 pages 
Flat Commercial rate 35 cts. per inch 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 


Carries a pats want advertisements. Best 
paper. ng general advertisers use it 









































The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE fundamental truths of 

advertising crop up here and 
there in unexpected ways—some- 
times with a bit of humor to ad- 
vertising men. For example: the 
United States Navy Department 
buys large quantities of plug to- 
bacco for—well, the usual pur- 
poses to which plug tobacco is 
put: Recently, at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard thirty-one tons of 
plug tobacco was exposed for sale 
along with a quantity of other 
“junk.” The following from the 
columns of the daily press com- 
pletes the story: 

“There has been a certain dis- 
satisfaction among the sailors, it 
was learned yesterday, because 
the Department persistently pur- 
chased a form of plug tobacco 
which the men, generally speak- 
ing, don’t like. The purchasing 
of a large amount of plug tobac- 
co, unlabelled, had caused great 
quantities to go to waste. 

“The reason for this is simple, 
it is said, and is principally a 
matter of habit. The sailors are 
afflicted with the same advertis- 
ing weaknesses as the multitude. 
They want most what they see 
advertised. This does not reflect 
either on the brand purchased by 
the Navy or the manner in which 
it is offered to the men. If a 
sailor hails from the West he 
wants to chew or smoke the brand 
which he bought in his own home 
town. A plain piece of plug to- 
bacco with no name or familiar 
trade-mark on it, no matter how 
good it may be, does not satisfy 
him.” 

* * * 

In a recent issue of the Outlook 
a letter written by Mary W. 
Greenleaf is published to show 
the origin of the song “John 
Brown’s Body Lies Mouldering 
in the Grave.” Miss Greenleaf 
was ‘the daughter of James E. 
Greenleaf, who wrote: the song, 
and the daughter explains that the 
John Brown that her father had 
in mind when he composed the 


lines was a man by the name then 
116 


a member of the Boston Light 
Infantry stationed at Fort War- 
ren and not the John Brown of 
Harper’s. Ferry fame. But the 
song came out at the “psycholog- 
ical moment,” so to speak, and 
despite Greenleaf’s oft-repeated 
explanation, *the lines attached 
themselves: to the John Brown 
who occupied such a large place 
in history. The incident has an 
advertising lesson—that those 
things which are so launched as 
to move along in the direction 
that the public thought is moving 
have a tremendous Advantage. 


Whoever invented.a style of ad- 
vertising that is followed by vari- 
ous New York brokerage firms 
established a model of concise- 
ness. The card of J. K. Rice, Jr, 
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J. K. Rice, Jr. & Co. wit Sell 


2. erican Hawatian 8. 
200 suet Clinciicld & as Shio Pfd. 
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Car Hig. & Lig. 
Baking Com, & Lu 
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- 10 Ward Baking 


J. K. Rice, Jr. & Co. Will Buy 


Acolian Webe & P. Pid. 
100 \mer! ican Chiro Com, & Pfd. 


American 
Husningen Co. of America 
ve fd. 
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SIMPLE TYPE AD THAT INVESTORS 
LOOK FOR 


&. Co. is. an example. Here 
are listed sixty-four __ different 
kinds of securities all given fair 
display, along with two headlines 
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and a signature, presented in a 
sp.ce of six inches single column. 
It is a class of advertising in 

which detailed description is prob- 
aby not essential. Such a list 
of securities appeals to curiosity 
and is read by many who are not 
ac‘ually in the market either to 


buy or to sell, hence the adver- 
tiser gains considerable general 
publicity that is a good by- 
product. 
* k * 

Speaking of displays: perhaps 
many of the Classroom readers 
have noticed a number of excellent 








A Bit too Stout—Eh? 


Are you beginning to worry about the waist line? 
Kent’s article entitled “(How to Reduce,” 
I will send jt, post-paid, no charge or obligation on your part, if you 


read Dr. 
HratH. 


are a man who decides about the investment of advertising appropriations. 


If so, you will surely want to 
in the current issue of Goop 


All you 


need do is, have your name and address put on a sheet of your business sta- 


tionery and mailed to me in the next post. 


To other people, the price of Goop 


HeattH is 20c an issue NOW; beginning January 25c. 


1811 W. Main Street 


Mange GOOD HEALTH bate ce ich 








at your service. 








Your Kind of a Shoe 


ALSTONS begin the busy day right by making 
your feet COMFORTABLE. 
shod for work or social affairs. 
Free booklet upon request. 


' RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS 
Brockton (Campello), Mass. 


You’re properly 
3,000 dealers are 








“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 
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About A Man— 


Who knows Philadelphia, its stores, 
its people and its possibilities. 

Who can sell a line or specialty of 
merit, established or new, and construct 
and maintain a solid business— 

Who is well educated and can assume 
responsibility from managing a branch 
office to hiring and training assistants— 

Who has advertising as well as selling 
experience and knows the relation of 
one to the other in any method of dis- 
tribution— 

Who is a good correspondent with an 
impressive personality filled with ag- 
gressiveness, and a shrewd thinker 
possessed of sound judgment. Men- 
tally and morally dependable. 


This Man 


Is now making a good living but has 
logical neasons for a change. He is 
twenty-five years old and unmarried. 
If you can use such a man in the pros- 
perous and productive city of Philadel- 
phia it is to your and his advantage to 
get in touch with him at once. More 
information from E. L., Box 171, 
Printers’ Ink. 


TNVUUUUCUACOUUUAYOUALUUUULEUGEUAEUAEUAOUAEA AAU 


Open for Engagement 
Attention New York Publisher 


In. many respects, one of the most 
thoroughly trained magazine men in 
New York. 12 years’ active experience 
covering departments of advertising, 
circulation, sales promotion and manag- 
ing editor on both popular magazines, 
trade and class publications. 
how to publish and sell a periodical of 
merit. As a business producer he will 
make the $5,000 you pay him, the best 
investment you have made this year. 
Now an advertising manager. Ready 
when you want him. Address “P. B.,” 
Box 175, care Printers’ Ink, New York. 








Knows | 
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LincolnFreie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Attreustioa’” 133,992 


Our biggest circulation is in the States 
of Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebras- 


in the order named. 
paid 


ka, Illinois, etc., 
All Tt tions 
Flat rate 


in advance, 
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displays of late in which no main 
headlines or sideheads are used, 
Sometimes an initial is used to 
give a dark spot at the starting 
point of the text but often such 
advertisements just begin with an 
unusually large text type—prob- 
ably 24-point—and then drop to a 
smaller size. There are no rulcs, 


Wilson might 


never have been 
President if a chauf- 
feur in Connecticut 
hadn’t happened to 
havea tiny steel ball 
in his pocket one 
Canday morning, 
And there were 
five other big IFS that 
were surmounted almost 
as though Wilson werea 
man of destiny. The faeci- 
nating ‘‘inside’’ story of 
“Helping to Make a Presi- 
dent” begins in this week's 


Collier's 


TRE NATIONAL WERELT. 


NO HEADLINE, BUT GETS 
ATTENTION 


borders or ornaments. The small 
Collier's advertisement here: re- 
produced is a good example. 
Though only four inches single 


“CLIMAX” 


SQUARE TOP 
/ \ PAPER CLIPS 
“®"” ‘The Clip that Grips 


‘Packed 10,000 to the box, F.0.B. Buffalo, 
Leg - - - I7e per 1,000 
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column it. stood out strongly. 
Such a form of display seems to 
knock out the rule that the ef- 
fectiveness of copy depends con- 
siderably on the selection of an 
“interest-creating headline,” but, 
of course, the truth is that the 
large type selected for the first 
part of the text is so large that 
it takes the place of a headline. 
ee 


Somehow or other, the School- 
master likes to do business with 
a firm that rectifies mistakes, as 
per this letter: 

“Replying to your letter of No- 
vember 14th; by mistake, the 
cards charged on October 23d 
were sent to (wrong address). 
We have the plate in our posses- 
sion, 

“To save further delay, we are 
having one hundred cards printed. 
They will be sent to you by mail 
without any extra charge on 
either next Saturday or Monday. 

“If the package of one hundred 
cards which was sent to is 
ever delivered to you, kindly ac- 
cept them with our compliments.” 








How Do You Address 
Parcel Post and Express Shipments? 


The only safe way is to use Gummed Labels that 
have your name and address plainly printed on 
them, Gummed Labels on which you can type- 
write (not scrawl) the name and address of the 
consignee. Such a label is the 


McCOURT 
McCourt Labels are printed in perforated rolls and 
can be addressed on the typewriter in the same 
way, They save time and absolutely insure de- 
livery or return of shipments. 
Send for full particulars and catalogue. 


McCOURT LABEL CABINET CO. 
H. H. BLACK, Pres, 
53 Bennett St. Bradford, Pa. 











Fultivate Cannaias 
Ask Us How 


Wi ire on the 


and 


Spot 


know conditions 


SMITH, DENNE & MOORE 
1 { Ltd 


to 








Ready for Work! 


A Successful Salesman— 
Sales Manager— 


at liberty to consider an alliance with 
poor or corporation seeking a man of 


ictly 
Grade “A” Selling Attainments 
just on the sunny side of 


the min- 


Hig records show, for instance, wi 
ting a great corporation, and 
seventh in the list 


we he earned over six thousand dol- 
lars in one month. 

Later, two years with one of the larg- 
est advertising organizations in the 
country developing national —— 
At present Sales Man: wr of a 

ration with a record t having or- or- 
ganized a National Bales Staff —__ 

quarter 


closed spgreximatey 
million | of in ten months: 
time. 


After an absence of five years, recalled 


field where his talents can be utilized 
to best advantage; and where 
“ma 


of ju 
sand dollars with possibilities, plus 
probabilities, of earning much greater 
poner: Hea the poaition gt A | perma- 
nen aracte! comrving it oppor- 
tunities for all- ‘round betterment. 


Address B. T. B., Box 167, Printers’ Ink 











IDEAS 


As 
ating “aigiaal — sendtobcaaee Lana 


GOTHAM S 
4 AT 58 Sin NEXY 


POSTER DRAWINGS ARE THE STRONGEST 














The Leading Monthly Legal 


Publication 


Will deliver your message in a pro- 


ductive field. 


Its readers are men, approximately 
95% of them office owners. 
Forms close December | Oth for January issue 


The Lawyers Co-op. Pub. Co. 
Rochester, 
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Classified Advertisements 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 


CUBA 


DO YOU COVER CUBA? 


ITTLE MONEY will do it. Vir- 
tually all of the tremendous buy- 
ing power of Cuba and the Isle of 

Pines is reached by two or three Span- 
ish and English-Spanish mediums of 
eneral circulation. One of these is 
he Times of Cuba, a monthly review, 
which covers the English-reading popu- 
lation and the great sugar centrals, the 
rapidly growing mining industry and 
the agricultural field. In combination 
with one or two purely Spanish publica- 
tions, it covers ALL the field. ere are 
a few of the many American advertisers 
who use our space: Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Co., Van Camp Packing Co., The 
Texas Company, Swift Co., Armour 
& ee Dixon Crucible Co., Bor- 
den’s Condensed Milk Co., Colgate & 
Co., United Fruit Co., Southern Pacific 
Co., Southern Railway. Agency service 
without agency cost. Write to us at 
*“‘Malecon y Blanco, Havana.” 


THE TIMES OF CUBA 











BACK NUMBERS 
B ACK COPIES, PRINTERS’ INK, and ALL N.Y. C. 
PAPERS—S & M of N.Y. 450—4th Ave. 
BALLOONS 


Ask AMERICAN BALLOON CO., 38 
E. 23rd St., N. Y., for samples of these 
wonderful trade magnets—the missing 
link between general ae! and con- 
sumer demand. COST IS TRIFLING. 

















TRADE PAPER WANTED—A will 
known Chicago publishing house would 
like to negotiate with publishers of a 
well established trade paper in a good 
field that desires to expand or needs 
financial or managerial assistance. <Ad- 
dress William G. Strong, Borden 
Block, Chicago. 


COLLECTIONS 


For Advertising Agencies, Publications, 
etc. RES$ULT$ everywhere. Send your 
slow accounts here for collection. Of- 
fices of Benjamin A. Javitz, N. Y. City. 


FOR SALE 


Bargain—20,000 galvanized iron galleys 
that have never been used! Size 64x24 
inches inside. Closed at both ends. Just 
the thing for mailing lists. Will sell all 
or any part. Make me an offer. ; 
Stauffer, No. 1 Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


























HELP WANTED © 


WANTED—A real live ad man who can 
write good, forceful copy and then be 
able to sell it. The position, which is on 
a Southern daily newspaper, will pay $35 
a week at the start. Give full particulars 
as to experience. Box 945. 


WANTED: Printer, for office position, 
by large ye ip printing house; must 
be practical and have had long office ex- 
perience in good-sized shop. All replies 
confidential. State age, where worked, 
and how long employed. Box 884, P. I. 


A REAL OPPORTUNITY for live 
wire outdoor advertising salesman to 
cover New Haven, Connecticut, and dis- 
tricts. Permanent territory. Only 
producers need apply. Future assured 
the right man. Give references and 
record when applying to Post Office Box 
722, New Haven, Connecticut. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ATTENTION PUBLISHERS! 
Would like to take interest in Trade 
Publication. Must be on a _ paying 
basis and capable of enlargement. Box 
929, Printers’ Ink. 








Five hundred dollars buys going pub- 
lishing business. Established oe: 
ears. Has never failed to pay good. 
an must understand retail advertis- 
ing. Book deals with Clothier’s Ad 
Service. Splendid opportunity, In- 
vestigate! Box 958, Printers’ Ink. 





The doctor says slow down—the business 
says speed up. The wisest way to do 
both is to secure the co-operation Of a 
much younger man, with some experi- 
ence in advertising to take an active 
partnership interest in my agency. Es- 
tablished twenty years—extended credit. 
Show profits ten to twenty-five thousand 
per year. Shall require highest refer- 
ences as to character, ability, etc. More 
solicitous as to the man than the money, 
but shall require both. Box 947. 





BRANCH MANAGER—Salesman want- 
ed with experience in industrial and con- 
struction fields to manage branch office 
of manufacturer of oxy-acetylene ap- 
paratus. Age 25 to 35. Technical edu 
cation and training essential; also clean 
record. Applicants must state age, train- 
ing, references and salary expected. 
Box 953. 





I WANT A MAN 

with an idea, specialty, novelty or pub- 
lication, in the Printing, Lithographing, 
Binding or Paper L*ne, that will keep 
my Hundred Thousand Dollar Plant so 
busy on my own stuff that I can cut out, 
eventually, compere work for others. 
It’s the finest plant on the Pacific Coast. 
Box 946. : 


ADVERTISING WRITER wanted for 
the Service Department of a publisher 
of Engineering Weeklies. Should have 
engineering experience or advertising 
experience or, most desirable, a com- 
bination of both. A good place to 
work, where originality is encouraged. 
Give full particulars including salary 
wanted. Replies confidential. Box 960 
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ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
An exceptional opportunity awaits a high- 
class advertising solicitor who is willing 
to work hard to accomplish permanent 
results with references to show earnings 
in excess of $5,000 per year at similar 
work. Position with best trade publica- 
tion in its class. Commission basis draw- 
ing account and traveling expenses paid. 
Outside territory. State age and experi- 
ence. D.R., P.O. Box 803, N. Y. City. 


SALESMEN WANTED: Remarkable 
growth of our organization necessitates 
immediately salesmen of the right stam 
in all principal cities. Exclusive terri- 
tory—no competition—every manufac- 
turer and store a prospect. Advertising 
and paper salesmen find it mighty profit- 
able side line, although big enough for 
whole time of live wire. Tell us all 
about yourself. Unusual commission. 
Paper Buyers Ass’n, 604 Fidelity Bldg., 
Buffalo. 








ADVERTISING AGENCY 
(NEW YORK CITY) DESIRES 
YOUNG MAN TO _ TAKE 
CHARGE OF CHECKING DE- 
PARTMENT; MUST HAVE 
EXPERIENCE AND BE A 
WORKER; EXCELLENT 
CHANCE FOR ADVANCE. 
MENT. GIVE REFERENCES, 
AGE, AND FULL PARTICU- 
LARS. ADDRESS BOX 951, 
PRINTERS’ INK. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


ELECTROTYPES and MATS. Lowest 
prices in city. Best quality and quick 
service. Special attention to Agency 
work. The Sheldon Co. New_York 
Office, 17 West 38th Street. Phone 
Greeley 2548. 


WANTED—Space, reasonable, in reli- 
gious, class, trade papers to resell for spe- 
cial editions. We also build up your circu- 
lation free. R. C. Clyde Agcy., Stock 
Ex. Bldg., Portland, Ore. Est. 1896. 
Bank and other references. 














POSITIONS WANTED 





ADVERTISING MANAGER OR AS- 
SISTANT, $3,000. Illustrator, copy- 
writer and salesman, 30 years old. 
Now with newspaper. Box 955, 
Printers’ Ink. 





VERY EXPERT ARTIST 


Does lettering, designs, human figures. 
Long agency experience. GOOD refer- 
ences. Now employed. Box 957. 


ARTIST 
Experienced commercial artist would 
like to locate with advertising agency, 
engraver, 
part time basis. ould also like to get 
in touch with salesmen to handle 
art work in Chicago and New York. 
E. Mitchell, 902 E. Anderson St., 
Savannah, Georgia. 





or department store on a 





YOUNG WOMAN—Long experience in 
publishing field. Capable of handling 
make-up, layout, editing, proof-reading, 
etc. xpert stenographer. Best of 
references. Box 950. 





YOUNG MAN 


6 yrs. as solicitor mgr. and expert in clas. 
ad dept. in one of the largest newspaper 
co.’s, wishes to connect with paper that 
needs a 24 hr. day worker; references. 
Box 948. 





ADVERTISER’S ASSISTANT, (25) 
experienced along agency lines, ten 
years broad business training; knows 
printing, copy, layouts, correspondence, 
etc. Would like connection with pro- 
gressive manufacturer. Moderate sal- 
ary. Box 954, Printers’ Ink. 





POWERFUL ADVERTISING 
—Specially prepared by promi- 
nent New York writer; striking 
layouts; convincing, quick, sales- 
ee Box 
952. 








ARE YOU LOOKING 


for a Sales Manager who knows 
merchandising, advertising, and 
selling? A manufacturer, ad- 
vertising agency, magazine or 
sales corporation needing a busi- 
ness builder would find a talk 
with me worth while. I have a 
position, can‘ get another, but 
want the right one. Perhaps I 
am the man YOU are looking 
for. Address Box 961, P. I. 














Open After December Ist 


Eight years Advertising Manager for 
one firm, aggressive National advertisers 
noted for successful methods; annual 
business over nine million dollars; big 
Advertising Department of 50 to 75 peo- 
le, Printing Department of 15 to 25. 
every known publicity method used. An 
executive position in every sense of 
the word. I had FULL CHARGE— 
firm looked to ME for results, and 
GOT THEM,—factory capacity almost 
doubled. I wanted experience in selling 
advertising and have ACQUIRED four 
ears of it in a business of my own. 
4 now know advertising from BOTH 
sides, and am open for a salaried posi- 
tion again, as Advertising Manager, or 
would consider executive position with 
Agency or Publisher. uy advertising 
experience was preceded by ten years 
of manufacturing and selling. Box 949. 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 





*Sellin 


with Newspaper _ Clippings,” 
free. 


estern Press Clip. Minpl’s, Minn. 
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~ CENSORSHIP 


The Chicago Trib- 
une’s advertising 
columns are not 
open to everyone 
who happens to 
have a good bank 


balance. 


They are not open 
to commercial 
pirates. 


Every week The 
Chicago Tribune 
refuses many col- 
umns of advertis- 
ing. 

It does this to pro- 
tect itself, protect 


its readers and pro- 
tect those advertis- 


ers who do not wish 
their advertise- 
ments to stand up 
side by side with 
those of doubtful 
character. 


This policy explains 
in some degree The 
Tribune’s constant 
growth. 


It is one of the basic 
reasc 1s for the un- 
usual confidence 
and unusual respon- 
siveness on the part 
of Chicago Tribune 
readers—and the su- 
perior results that 
Chicago Tribune 
advertisers get. 


— The Chicago Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


600,000 

: ai §06;606- 
Circulation over } 350,000 
| 306,006 





y 
ily 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Eastern Advertising Office: 251 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Pacific Coast Advertising Office: 742 Market Street, San Francisco 





